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An Introduction to 
the Study of 
American Literature 


By Brander Matthews, Professor of —rnarane Columbia 
College. Cloth, 12mo. Illustrated, 81.25 


6 R. BRANDER MATTHEWS'S volume 


on American Literature is a piece of work as good 

of its kind as any American scholar has ever had in 
his hands. It is just the kind of book which should be given 
toa beginner, because it will give him a ciear idea of what to 
read and of the relative importance of the authors he is to 
read. But it is much more than merely a book for beginners. 
Any student of the subject who wishes to do good work 
hereafter must not only read Mr. Matthews’s book but must 
largely adopt Mr. Matthews’s way of looking at things. For 
these simply written, unpretentious chapters are worth many 
times as much as the ponderous tomes which contain what 
usually passes for criticism of our literary work, and the prin- 
ciples upon which Mr. Matthews insists with such quiet 
force and good taste are those which must be adopted not 
only by every student of American writing but by every 
American writer if he is going to do work that is really 
worth doing. In short, Mr. Matthews has produced an 
admirable book both in manner and in matter and has made 
a distinct addition to the very literature of which he writes.” 

—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
Sent prepaid to any address on receipt of price. Corres- 


pondence with reference to examination and introduction 
cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Washington Square, New York. 


Alsoat Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, and Portland, Ore. 





SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


The cloth-bound volumes of the Riverside Literature Series have 

been grouped into two libraries, Aand B. The binding is uniform 

in style, and the printing is from large, clear type, on good paper. 
LIBRARY A. 15 volumes, containing nearly 3,000 pages. B 

not prepaid, $4.85. Weight ef package about 11 pounds. 

Scudder'’s Fables and Folk Stories. | Gulliver’s Voyages to Lilipet and 


express, 


200pages  - 40c.| Brobdingnag 
Verse and Prose for Beginnersi in Read- | Washington’ s Rules of C onduct, ‘Let- 
ing. 98 pages 25| ters, and Addresses, 106 pp. - 25 


Longfelliow’s Children’ s Hour, ete. 
Paul Revere’s Ride, etc. 192 pages 40 
Whittier’s Child Life in Poetry and 
Prose. 


| Hawthorne's Tales of the White Hills 
and Sketches; The Old d Manse, and 
a Few Mosses. 187 p pp. - 40 
| Goldsmith's Vic ar of Wakefield. 232PPp. 40 


(Selections). 196 pages 
Hawthorne's Tanglewood Tales. —- s Merchant of Venice; 
222 pages - - « Julius Cwsar. 211 pages - 40 
Whittier Leaflets, Illustrated. 112 pp. | Longfellow's Golden Legend. 194 pp. 40 
Holmes Leaflets. Illustrated. 107 pp | The Riverside Seng Book. 176 pp 


Longfellow’s Song of Hiawatha, 184pp. ; >| Boards, - - - 40 
LIBRARY B. 27 vols., containing more than 7,000 pages. By express, 
not prepaid, $10.1 2. Weight of package about 2: pounds. 
Hans Andersen’s Stories. 205 pp. 40c, | Dickens's Christmas Carol, and The 
Hawthorne's Little Daffydowndailly, Cricket on the Hearth, 228 pp. 40c. 
Snow Image, and _ Biographical Irving’s Rip Van Winkle, Legend of 
Stories. 171 pp - 40 Sleepy Hollow, The Voyage, etc., 
—s s Tales Son Shakespeare. from the Sketch Book. 206 pp. 40 
pp. 50 | Warner’s A-Hunting of the Deer, and 
Hawthorne’ s : True Stories from New 


Other P. apers. 85 pp. 25 
England History, 1620-1803. 223 pp. 45 _ Ha Seger de Coverley Papers. 
Hawthorne's Wonder-Book. 196pp. 40 4° 
Longfellow Leaflets. 108 pp. 4° Longfellow’ s : Tales of a Wayside ‘Inn. 
| Scudder’ s George Washington, 248 pp. 40 274 pp. - 50 
Burroughs’s Birds and Bees; Sheep Holmes'’s Autocrat ‘of the Breakfast- 
Eyes, etc. 184 pp. 40 Table. 345 PP. - 50 
Long fellow’s Courtship of Miles Stan- Hawthorne's Twice Told Tales. 538Ppp. 60 
dish ; Elizabeth. 90 pp. 25 | George Eliot's Silas Marner. 251 pp. 40 
Longfellow’s Evangeline. 104 pp. 25 | Dana's Two Years Before the Mast. 
Whittier’s Snow-Bound, etc. ; Rive 480 pp. 60 
Martin, etc. 180 pp 4° Hughes’ Ss Tom Brown! s School Days. 
Lowell's Under the. Old E Im, etc. : 39° pp. 60 
The Vision of Sir Launfal, etc. 188 pp. 40 | Scott’s Iv anhoe. 519 pp. - - 60 
Fiske’s War of Independence. 214pp. 40, Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe. 389 pp. 60 





Franklin's Autobiography. 238 pp. 40 ' Stowe's Uncle Tom's Cabin. scopp. 60 

The list, or mailing price, is given after each volume, from which 15 per cent is deducted 
in making up the libraries. Any other combinations may be made in sets of ten or more 
volumes at the same rate of discount. 


In addition to the above, we invite your attention to 
THE MODERN CLASSIC SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
34 volumes containing more than 10,000 pages, $11.56, by express, not prepafd, $13.10, by 
mail, postpaid. Weight of package aheut Ww pounds. 
Dr. William T. Harris says : “ It is an unrivalled list of excellent works.’ 


A descriptive circular giving the table of contents of each number of the 


Riverside Literature Series, and of each velume of the modern Classice 
sent on application. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 
4 Park St, Boston. wm E. 17th St, NEw YorK 158 Adams St., CHICAG« 











DIXON'S cairams “PENCILS, = 


_The product of American Brains, Machinery, 
Labor, Capital, - - = = and Materials. 












Cre approbation of my Country is what 1 wisb; 
and, as far as my abilities and opportunities 
will permit, 7 bope @ sball endeavor to 


: deserve it. —George Wlasbington. 
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: THIS EXPRESSION APPLIES VERY 
q APPROPRIATELY TO 
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JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., | 


i JERSEY CITY, - N.J. \ 
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Story Picture—I. Child Life in Cuba. 


See article, page 202, 
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TEACHERS’ ACENCIES. 





.._ TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE 
mi. ASSOCIATION "stress 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884. 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. 








Seeks Teachers who are ambitious for 
advancement rather than those without 
positions. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov 
ernesses, for every department of instruction , recom 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 





An Agency 1s valuable in proportion to its 


: influence. If it ~ ang | hears 
of vacancies and that is something, but if it 
tells you about them is asked to recommend 
a teacher and recommends 


you, that is more. Ours Recommends 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuss, N. Y. 





ROCRESSIVE TEACH ERS to-day do not ask the question, ** Shall I join an agency?” 
They know that the best positions in every grade of school work are filled either jiirectly or in- 
directly through agencies. They also observe how rapidly teachers are promoted through the 
influence of some agencies, But the question that progressive teachers are asking is, ** Which 

agency shallI join?*’ A good agency has these elements of strength : reliable management, confidence of 
school authorities, wide acquaintance among schools, tavorable location, established patronage, and syste- 
matic methods of studying the qualifications of applicants. Any agency can enroll teachers and report 
vacancies ; but a good agency » ecommends teachers and f//s vacancies. For further information concern- 
ing a good agency, address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


R. L. Myers & Company, Proprietors, 122-124 Market Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Pe ere ee 
¢ WENSTELE © “Scdssecs Tremont. | Best Rqubeent é 
9 eileen, : 
$ TEACH ERS 3 Somerset Street, - BOSTON. bs 
¢ AG ENCY s sabe agg Manager. 


Bh Bl i i th he i i Mee i cA ti tl erent ti thin Martine ti tes 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. + 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop’s. | 100-page Agency Manual sent free to any address. 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. 355 Wabash Ave., Chi , Tu. 107 Keith & Perry B'ld’g, Kansas City, Mo 
10 Fifth Ave.. New York City, N.Y. 25 King St., West Toronto,Can. 728 Cooper B’id’g, Denver, Colo. 
1242 Twelfth St., Washington, D.C. "420 Century B’id’g, Minneapolis, Minn. 525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles, Cal. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 
Correspondence with sch ool earns and teachers is invited. 
ARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 
you should write to the 


For Western Positions jsrcrer WESTERN AGENCY 


viz:-ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building. Chicago. 
SOMETHING NEW. 


THE GEM SPELLING BLANK, No.- 12, 
Words and Dictation. 


Specially adapted to meet the demand for VERTICAL WRITING now so much in vogue. 36 pages, 
double-ruled. Space for twenty words and also for dictation. 45 cents per doz. 
Correspondence solicited. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., Publishers, General School Supplies, 66 Reade St., N. Y. 











Assists 














BLACKBOARD CLOTH, Sen4 for Sample - | 
BLACKBOARDS, 4! Kinds. ad | R. H. GALPEN, 
GENERAL SCHOOL APPARATUS. CAT Ags, | 3 Bast t4th St., 

| 


SCHOOL AND HALL FURNITURE. NEW YORK. 


KINDERGARTEN sas gessss= 


ORK. 





Send for Catalogue. 
NEW EDITIONS says dg city lise one 


Have just been issued of these popular 
wand valuable ee" Elementary Sounds 


QUINCY METHODS and Diacritical Marks 
Fully explained and illustrated by the 


Still the greatest book of primary methods 
Not to own it is to be without the best 

Step by Step Primer 
in Burnz Pronouncing Print. 


help for your work. 685 pages, $1.52. 
Every teacher needs this book to give daily 


NATIONAL QUESTION BOOK. 


The best published, $1.75. 
duction would revolutionize the teaching of Read- 


ROOPER’S POT OF GREEN 


FEATHERS, 23¢. If you haven’t read 
herself to secure its use. Price, 25 cents per 


it, do so now. 
copy. Special terms for introduction, 


REIN’S PEDAGOGICS. . 
00. Postpaid. By the greatest living) p 1 YRLLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago, 


EL, KELLOGG & CO,, New York and Chicago 











chermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U, S. 
Established 1855. 


3 EAst 14TH Street. N, Y. 





Popular prices. $200 and up. Ocean tickets by 
alllines, Parties to Holy Land, March a, 
Sept. 6. F. C, CLARK, 111 Broadway, N, Y. 


A —EUROPE.—THIRTY EXCURSIONS. 
e 





GENERAL SCHOOL-MERCHANDISE 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
APPLIANCES 


OF ALL KINDS 


J.L.HAMMETT CO. 
352 WASHINGTON ST. 
8B eel 











a 


DONT DELAY. 


THE NEW YORK 
EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU 


Offers exceptional advantages to 
teachers and employers of teachers. 
Live, energetic work has secured for 
hundreds of teachers good paying 
positions during the last five years. 

College and Normal graduates are 
wanted now, before the rush of school 
business for positions of all kinds, 
[f you wish a better salary, or a 
change of work or location it will pay 
you towrite fully about yourself. Do 
it at once. No charge whatever for 
information and letters are private. 

The following letter explains itself. 
It refers to two positions, $1.500 
each, secured for him, both of which 
were occupied. 





‘*When I registered in your Bureau last winter, 

I did so with much hesitation. Your methods ol 

doing business soon convinced me that you made 

the interest of every one of your teachers your 

own, To-day I have received proof that such is 

the case in the form of a notice of my election to 

an excellent position of just the kind that I espe- 

cially desired, and I shall take every opportunity 
to recommend your agency to my friends.” 

dincerely yours, 
W. C. INGALLS, New Britain, Conn, 


Do you want a better position? Do you 
know where teachers are wanted? It will 
pay you to write this Bureau. 
Remember this Bureau 
«+ RECOMMENDS.” 


H. S, KELLOGG, Manager, 
61 East Ninth Street, 


Form for Stamp. 


NEW YORK. 
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CHEMICALS 
APPARATUS 


Laboratory Supplies of Every Description 
Bullock & Crenshaw, 
IMPORTERS 


—AND— 
DEALERS, 


628 Arch St, 
PHILADELPHIA 


Catalogues mailed 
on receipt of the 
postage, six cents 





The new Alcohol Bunsen Blast 
Lamp 





SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 


—OF THE— 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 


Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., Chancellor 








Twelve major and minorcourses, with elec- 
tives, leading to the degrees of Master of 
Pedagogy and Doctor of Pedagogy. 

Complete professional preparation for those 
seeking to become superintendents, princi- 
pals, professors in normal schools, and teach- 
ers of higher rank. 

ee 
Year begins September 27. 
Scholarships Offered. 
Special Scholarship for Women. 


ee 
For catalogue giving full information, address, 
EDWARD R. SHAW, Pu.D., Dean, 
University Building, 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, - - N.Y. CITY 


























evatieins 
FPuchsias, Roses, 
Pearl Gooseberry, 
Blackberry, 
oneal ~~ 
Potato 


The ed mea 


Mailed on receipt of 10 cents, which ma ay be deducted from first order, 
really rrEE—or free with an order for any of the above. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, 


, Mixed varieties 
Le eas »® 
Wks V C K s= Sweet P —_—_—_—_——— Per lb. 40 cents, 


New’ DOUBLE SWEET PEA, Bride of Niagara 


True to Name. 
Per packet 25c. 
Half pkt. 15¢. 

Try a packet. 


<ONKEEE Crimson Rambler Rose only 15. 


Vicks Fiorat Gurne for 1896 contains litho- 


graphs of Double Sweet Pea, Roses, Black- 
berry, Raspberry, New Leader Tomato, etc, 
ay 





Half lb. 25 cts., quarter Ib. 15 cts. 


N.Y. 


New Music! 


“‘Choice”’ Collection of Music 


The following new additions to this series are in 
many respects the best in our world-famed list or 
music collections. For quality of music, excellence 
of typography, paper and printing, they have never 
been equaled. 


Choice” Collection of Piano Music. 








27 pieces. we pages. 
“Choice ” Collection of Ballads. 

: 35 pases. 128 pages. ‘ 
“Choice” Collection of Songs with Refrain. 
39 pieces. 128 pages. 

“Choice” Collection of Marches. 
35 pieces. 128 pages. 


Each Book, $1.00, Postpaid. 
JUST PUBLISHED 


THE COLUMBIA COLLEGE SONG BOOK. 


An excellent collection of the latest college songs 
and glees, as sung by the Glee Club and students of 
Columbia College, New York city. All the charms 
which have made the success of preceding volumes of 
college songs possible are to be found in this collection. 
Handeounely printed, with cover in blue and white, 


Price, $1.00, postpaid. 
JUST PUBLISHED 
THE CHARIOT RACE, 


By JoHN PHILIP Sousa. 
Transcription by LAUNCE KNIGHT. 

An arrangement for the pone of Sousa’s famous 
band and orchestral piece. Oné of the most important 
musical publications of the year. Requiring some 
skill on the part of the pianist to bring out fully the 
rare qualities of the composition, it is. nevertheiess, of 
that bold and dashing nature that commands general 
popularity among all classes of piayers. Copies of this 
work, which should bein the hands of every ambi- 
tious pianist, will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, 


75 cents. 





Any music-book or musical composition pub- 
lished throughout ihe world can be procured of 
us at shortest notice and lowest cost. 


(liver Ditson Company 


4537403 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., N. Y., J. E. Dirrson & Co., Phila. 


Parker’s Talks 
on Pedagogics. 


The greatest Educational Book of the 
time. Col. Parker's greatest work, 

It will give you new inspiration for next 
year’s work. You can’t afford to let the 
year go by without reading it. 507 pages. 
Handsomely bound. 

Price $1.50; 
{2 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 








Frick’s Successful e 
Electric... Program Clock 


Electric. 


Automatically signals the pericds of any number of 
different programs in any number of different rooms, 
corridors, or buildir gs. All periods of all programs 
can be changed with ease, by simply inserting the 
contacts at the times desired. Automatically 
makes all changes of programs. Introduces stan- 
dard time everywhere. Apparatus furnished for all 
classes of program signaling. Complete plants in- 
Stalled. including Fire Alarm, Button Board for 
special sig’ als, teachers’ calls, &c. 





Please write for illustrated Catalogue and Testi- 
monials. They will interest you. 


FRED. FRICK, Mfr., - WAYNESBORO, PA. 


THE NEW YORK 
EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU 


SUPPLIES BEST TEACHERS 
FOR ALL POSITIONS, 


if you desire an efficient assistant, a normal or 
college graduate, aspecial teacher of any kind. 
or know where a teacher is wanted write at once 
to the manager; or telegraph him, his expense. 
Perhaps Ae would accept a better position. 
When in Y. city, please call. RS ge num- 
ber is 1250 18th street. H. 8S. Ke 


61 East Ninth St., New York. 








LLOGG, Manager. 


The Living Topics 


Unique publications, of rare interest 
and value to all intelligent readers. 
Sample copy sent free. Address 


John B. Alden, Publisher, New York. 





The convenience of having book covers of strong 
manilla paper that will fit any book is appreciated 
best by those using the 


“ONE PIECE” covers 


Sample dozen, “5 cents. 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 
list of school books of all publishers (7,500 titles), 
price, 10c. 





EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 





B. HARISON, 59} 
Send. for wholesale priced | 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 


EIMER & AFEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 





ad 





Everything necessary for 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara- 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 


Fine Science Apparatus. 
ALFRED L. ROBBINS Co., 


(Successors to Science Dept. National Sch'l Furn’g Co.) 
Inventors and Manufacturers of Modern 
School Apparatus of the Highest Efficiency. 

Works and Salesroom—179-18: Lake St., Chicago. 

260-page Catalog just out, Free to School People. 





to teachers $1 20; postage . 





‘zoe aBed ‘arsiiie 3993c¢ 
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‘Absolutely Pure-Delicious-Nutritious.- 
The Breakfast Cocoa. 





DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 
NO CHEMICALS. 
| ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTER BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
| MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 


THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 
ON EVERY CAN. 


*AVOID IMITATIONS: 


For Vertical Writing, 
Use . JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


VERTICULAR aND  VERTIGRAPH 


PENS. 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived 
at by careful study of required conditions, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


ECLECTIC 


School Readings 


A new series of School Reading Books. Charming literary style. 
Perfect mechanical detail. Beautiful Illustrations. Careful grading. 
Attractive for either school or home. The series now includes: 


Stories for Children 
By Mrs. C, A, LAN . - . Cas 
Easy i lessons tagnat to children of First Reader grades. 


Fairy Stories and Fables 


By JAMEs BALDWIN, - - ‘3 
Familiar fables and folk-lore re-told in attractive form for young people. 


Stories of Great Americans for Little Americans 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON, - - - - .40 
Simple stories adapted to pupils of the Second Reader grade, Calculated to awaken an interest 
in American history. 


Old Greek Stories 


oy ame BALDWIN. - - - - .45 
Stories of ancient Greece presented in simple language for young readers. This book is for 
pupils of the Third Reader grade. 


Old Stories of the East 


By JAMES BALDWIN, - 45 
Biblical stories re-told from a lherary standpc int with a view to Delping the young vender toa 
readier conception of the beauty and truth founda in these stories. 


True Stories of American Life and Adventure 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON, - 
Like the same author’s ‘ Stories of Great Ameritans for Little Americans, o this book is saab 
to awaken an interest on the part of young Americans in the history of their country. It is more 
advanced than the work mentioned above and is adapted to pupils of the Third Reader grade. 














wn 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of price. Circulars, 
specimen pages and introduction terms, free. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Washington Square, New York. 


Also at CINCINNATI CHICAGO BosTOoN ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 





Tired Brain 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


A brain food. It increases the 
capacity for mental labor, and 
acts as a general tonic. It rests 
the tired brain and imparts 
thereto new life and energy. 


Dr. O. C. Stout, Syracuse, N. Y., 
says : 

“T gave it to one patient who was 
unable to transact the most ordinary 
business, because his brain was ‘tired 
and confused‘ upon the least mental 
exertion. Immediate relief and ulti- 
mate recovery followed.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.I 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 





in the Independent, 
Dr. PARKHURST bi ttinber 12: 1895; 
“The value of a machine is not in the 
exquisiteness or even theantiquity of its 
build, but in ¢he amount of good work it 
will turn out.’ 


Caligraph | 
Typewriter 






Is Absolutely without a Peer. 
4“ It 
Outlasts 
Them rt 
All.”’ iF i. ‘ * Te { MN, 


Our illustrated Catalogue for 1896 will be sent on request. Ask 
also forsample book of Typewriter Papers. 


American Writing Machine Co., 237 Broadway, ¥. Y. 


a 





SCHOOL without ESTERBROOK’S PENS is like a steam engine without steam— 


Being American made, of standard quality, reasonable in price and meeting the exact 


wants of teachers and scholars they are indispensable. 


THE ESTERBRCOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John Street,:NewiYork. 
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The business department of THE JOURNAL is on another page. 


All letters relating to contributions should be addressed plainly, ‘‘ Edi- 
tors of SCHOOL JOURNAL.” All letters about subscriptions should be 
addressed to E. L, KELLOGG & Co. Do not put editorial and business 
tems on the same sheet. 


THE JOURNAL this week sends out its first monthly; 
magazine number of practical school-room helps. Six-! 
teen pages have been added to the regular issue, which 
are crowded full of material for lessons, methods, de; 
vices, suggestions for Arbor day celebrations, etc. One 
large chart to be used in connection with lessons on 
“Hibernating Animals” is given as a supplement, and 
the two full-page pictures illustrating child-life in Cuba 
will be found desirable aids in geography lessons on the 
country whose struggle for political emancipation is 
just now absorbing the interest of the civilized world. 


The department of editorial notes and comments on 
current educational events had to be greatly reduced 
this week to make room for the large amount of handy 
helps for educational workers. But there will be all 
the more of it next week. 


If the editorial comments on the tendencies of Ameri- 
can Herbartianism and Froebelianism should give rise 
to a lively discussion, their purpose will have been ac. 
complished. The columns of THE JOURNAL are open to 
all who are anxious to keep educational thought advanc- 
ing in the right direction, The letters of our educa- 
tional leaders and of friends of progress, fairness, and 
right in discussion, which have been printed heretofore, 
are evidences of THE JOURNAL’s aim to have an open 
forum for free exchange of opinions. The editors do 
not always hit the point—“ Erring is human,” the Ger- 
mans say,—and they are glad to publish any corrections 
which ordinary fairness requires to be made. Remem- 
ber THE JouRNAL’s Open Forum ! 


The concluding article of the series on “ Educative 
Instruction,” by Prof. W. Rein, is crowded out of this 
issue and must lie over till next week. 

A magazine number like the present one may be 
looked for every month after this, helps for every grade 
of school work, suggestions for class entertainments, 
valuable supplements, and all. Of course, improvements 
will be made wherever they are needed. And right 
here the editors wish to heartily request their friends 
everywhere to favor them with a few lines giving their 
opinions regarding this new departure. Critical obser- 
vations and suggestions are always highly valued ; they 
help to give direction to our efforts to increase the power 
and usefulness of THe JouRNAL and to make it a con- 
Stantly growing force in the advancement of modern 
educational theory and practice. 


Science or Art? 


Herbart gave a new meaning to education when he 
classed the science which treats of its laws as a depart- 
ment of esthetics, and thereby declared ita true art and 
made it a companion of music, painting, sculpture, arch- 
itecture, and poetry. His followers have failed to de- 
velop this new thought. The alluring possibility of the 
construction of a complete science of education on the 
groundwork of Herbart’s Allgemeine Paedagogik (Uni- 
versal Padagogics) drew them into the laboratory of 
scientific speculation and closed the door behind them, 
shutting out the world of beauty that the ideaof an Art 
of education called into being. They have succeeded 
in reasoning out a system of principles, laws, and rules 
that comes probably nearer to true science than any- 
thing ever offered before in the history of educational 
theory. But the art idea of education has been left out. 
Instead of serving Art, the Queen, they have given 
preference to her * handmaids,” as Schiller calls the sci- 
ences in the warning : 


‘* O, fall not back from that high faith serene, 
To serve the handmaids and forsake the Queen,” 


The meaning of “ that high faith serene” is given in 
that pregnant explanation of Bulwer-Lytton : “ Science 
aims at Truth and through Truth may arrive at Beauty ; 
Art arms at Beauty and through Beauty it cannot fail 
to arrive at Truth.” 

Most of the earlier followers of Froebel made a mis- 
take similar to that ofthe Herbartians. They regarded 
the Froebelian system of kindergarten gifts as the great 
achievement and went to work to show its mathematical 
logic. The founder’s fascinating art idea of education 
was almost crushed by the incubus of abstract specula- 
tion which these well-meaning but near-sighted doc- 
trinaires fastened upon his pedagogy. But closet-phil- 
osophers could not thrive in this field very long. The 
kindergarten messengers had to address themselves to 
mothers. They soon learned that fine-spun theories 
with admixtures of mathematical demonstrations and 
symbolic eccentricities clothed in the garb of logical 
subtleties could not hope to arouse the interest of these 
God-appointed educators. Arguments occupying only 
the intellect were found unprofitable: they lent a halo 
of philosophic greatness to Froebel’s name, but gave 
no inspiration, no impulse to enthusiastic and concerted 
action. The mother-heart had to be stirred. This dis- 
covery rescued the pedagogy of Froebel from becoming 
a torporific subject for pedagogic coroners. Mothers’ 


clubs were promptly organized. The leaders of the new 
movement were more far-seeing than their predecessors. 
They felt that the Egyptian caste-spirit of professional- 
ism must not be allowed to grow among them. The in- 
terest of the mothers must be retained at any price. 
Technicalities were sent to the rear and the fascinating 
art idea, the life-idea of the new education, was pushed 
forward. 
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It is true that in the effort to develop the art side of 
education, the followers of Froebel have allowed their 
enthusiasm to carry them too far. The majority of 
them scorn the laws of technique and will not tolerate 
any encroaching upon their unbounded freedom. But 
this will soon be regulated. The movement that prom- 
ises to hasten the advent of the day when art and sci- 
ence unite in a true art theory of education, is child 
study. The Herbartians will find a new—the true—in- 
terpretation of the philosophy of their master, who, as 
was already said, made education a department of ap- 
plied esthetics. And the Froebelians will learn to rec- 
ognize the need of a psychologic technique such as 
Herbart outlined in his “ Formal Steps.” Concerning 
the principle of correlation the Herbartians have a 
great deal to learn of Froebel, as the results of child 
study have already established with tolerable clearness. 


> 
I. K. U. Meeting. 


The session of the International Kindergarten Union 
at the Teachers College, last Saturday, partook of 
the character of an old-fashioned inspirational mission- 
ary meeting. The platform was tastefully decorated 
with palms, pine branches, and potted plants, and Old 
Glory occupied a conspicuous place on the wall back 
of it. The large assembly hall was crowded to its ut- 
most capacity long before the exercises began. It was 
evident that the officers of the union had not dared to 
hope for such an attendance, else a larger hall would 
have been looked for. It goes without saying that this 
was the largest meeting of kindergarten workers ever 
held in America. There were present in the large 
crowd about 500 members who were distinguished by 
neat badges bearing the portrait of Froebel. Several 
states were represented, and Inspector James L. Hughes 
had come from Canada to help make it an international 
affair. 

Among those seated on the platform the writer no- 
ticed Miss Lucy Wheelock, of Boston, the president of 
the union; Miss Amalie Hofer, of Chicago, editor of 
the Xindergarten Magazine; Miss Anna E, Bryan, of 
Chicago; Miss Mary T. McCullough, of St. Louis; 
Miss Nora E. Smith, of San Francisco; Mrs. W. N. 
Hailmann, of Washington, D. C.; Miss Caroline T. Ha- 
ven, and Miss Angeline Brooks, of New York ; Dr. Wal- 
ter L. Hervey, president of the Teachers College; Rev. 
Leighton Williams, of New York; Inspector James L. 
Hughes, of Toronto; and Hamilton W. Mabie, of New 
York. 

All who were fortunate enough to get seats held them 
with a tenacity that made the late-comers uneasy. The 
supply of camp chairs gave out early and standing room 
was at a premium. Prin. Gunnison, of Brooklyn, Miss 
Grace Dodge, of New York, Mr. Hamilton, of Milton 
Bradley Co., Mr. Butten, of the Werner Book Com- 
pany, and many others circulated around in the hall- 
way, peeping in at the balcony, or standing on tiptoes 
at the main entrance of the hall, trying to espy some 
place that might have become vacant meanwhile, 

In the hall enthusiasm ran high. Every speaker who 
came forward was greeted with applause and each one 
had something interesting to tell. THE JourRNAL will 
in a later issue print part of Dr. Hervey’s opening ad- 
dress and Mrs. Hailmann’s paper on “The Kindergar- 
ten and the School ;” space may probably be found also 
for extracts of other addresses. Mr. Hughes made a 
telling hit by letting the audience into his secret of 
choosing a worthy “helpmeet.” He said when he 
looked about for a wife he shrewdly went among the 
kindergartners and found one there whom he would not 
change for any other woman in the world. His advice 
to bachelors was to follow his example. “No woman 
will make a better wife than a kindergartner,” he 
declared with an emphasis that left no doubt that his 
experience is worth imitating, provided the kindergart- 
ners are willing. 
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These words of Ruskin may be pondered by the 
teacher: ‘“ The more I think of it, the more I find this 
conclusion impressed upon me, that the best thing a 
human soul does in this world is to see something, and 
tell what it saw ina plain way. Hundreds of people can 
talk for one who can think, but thousands can think for 
one who can see.” 

Elementary science is one means of training pupils 
to see. Objective methods in arithmetic train him in 
the beginning to see, but frustrate their own purpose if 
over-used, for, in the end, he must see without objects, 
Drawing forms trains him to see as no amount of con- 
templation could do. All forms of doing train him to 
see. In literature he learns to see into the minds of 
authors and their Characters and to see what thought 
and feeling are. Finally, in studying the wishes of his 
neighbors and adapting himself to them he learns to 
see human nature in the real and the foundation of 
ethics. Objective teaching, narrowly considered, 
dwarfs the conception of education. It is the founda- 
tion, but only the foundation. Some teachers are con- 
tent when they get their cellar walls built ; others ig- 
nore the need of cellar walls. All through a child’s 
education he must be taught to see, but to see deeper 
and deeper, not to stop at the gateway of material form. 
In the end he perceives not only the law of poetry, but 
the poetry of law. 





A man of seventy-eight, looking twenty years younger, 
lay peacefully coffined, waiting to be carried to his long 
resting-place. Middle-aged children and grown-up 
grandchildren sat silently by, waiting, too, for those 
awful men, who would soon enter and lift their dead 
with unloving hands, and bear him away from the shel- 
ter of the home he had made. In thesame room a babe 
of three months sat, crooning and laughing, in its moth- 
er’s lap, mingling its infantile ejaculations of unsus- 
pecting glee with the occasional sighs and sobs of the 
mourners. To look from lap to coffin was to realize in 
a way what there is in a well-spent human life. Once 
the venerable dead crooned out his happiness from out 
the shelter of maternal arms, and looked forth upon this 
world through eyes as limpid in their laughter as those 
now smiling into the grief-striken faces about them, both, 
an inexperienced soul. Now maturity, reared by his 
own steady hand, and again another generation, reared 
by his children’s hands, gathered round to say farewell 
at his bier. That “ thousaad-stringed harp,” a human 
character, multiplied seventeen times, had been thus far 
the result of his living—the strength and beauty of 
these characters, the result of his living well. Why had 
he lived well? What had determined the course of his 
life ? 

The schools open their gates at nine o’clock in the 
morning, and let in droves of young creatures, each one 
teeming with possibilities for good or evil, and all in 
search of influences that shall make or mar them. 

PLE LT RENT PREC ATTTN AT 

Dr. Alexander T. Hunter died at his home at Spuyten Duyvil, 
Feb. 17. Dr. Huntér was born in Conesville, N. Y., in 1839. 
He was graduated from the Albany high school, then went to 
Great Barrington, Mass., to teach mathematics in the Sedgwick 
institute. He then entered the New York university medical 
college, graduating in 1863, and began the practice of medicine 
in New York city. ’ 

Dr. Hunter was president of the New York county medical 


society and a member of the New York medical society and the 
medical union. 
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Notes of Real Interest. 


FRANKFORT, IND.—James Bell, superintendent of schools at 
Burlington, has been forcibly put out of the school building, and 
removed from office. Supt. Bell was elected last fall, and the 
first day of his service he shocked the people of the town by 
omitting the reading of the Bible in the opening exercises. When 
waited upon by the school board he replied that the Bible would 
be read in good time. A second demand was made by the school 
board a few days ago, and Supt. Bell refused to have the Bible 
read in the schools. A mass meeting was held and a committee 
sent to Mr. Bell. He called all the pupils into the assembly room 
and gave a lecture on the Bible, which held some startling views 
regarding its inspiration. The committee were shocked and 
threw the superintendent out of the building. His removal from 
office followed at once in response to the demands of the people. 


PLAINVILLE, CONN.—It is quite probable that the local high 
school will be abolished for economical reasons. The town pays 
$1,600 annually in salaries for high school teachers, while the 
school averages only five graduates. It is thought that arrange- 
ments can be made with New Britain by which pupils from Plain- 
ville can enjoy high school privileges at much less than the pres- 
ent expense. 


St. Louris, Mo.—The ladies of the Wednesday club and the 
Pedagogical society are agitating the matter of pictures for the 
public schools. They have invited Professor Walter S. Perry to 
give a series of lectures on art, the proceeds to be used for pur- 
chasing the first lot of pictures. All the pictures are to be works 
of art, and are to be adapted to the understanding of the pupils 
of the various grades. 

Such a worthy movement should receive hearty support.. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The matter of the temperance text-book 
fund seems quite complicated. The corporation council says that 
Comptroller Palmer has no right to transfer $20,000 to the board 
of education for the purchase of temperance text-books. On the 
other hand the city cannot afford to forfeit $425,000 of the state 
school money by not complying with the temperance law. It 
seems that the board must apply to the legislature for authority 
to raise the necessary money. 


NEw YORK City.—Miss Rose Kingsley, the daughter of the 
late Charles Kingsley, has begun her lecture tour in this country 
at the Lyceum theater. Two of her four lectures have been en- 
joyed, and the two remaining are announced for February 25, 
“ The Democratic Painters,” and March 3, “ Portrait, Decorative, 
Religious Painters and the Impressionists.” 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Four bills are before the legislature, all hav- 
ing for their object relief from the over stringent provisions of 
the Ainsworth law. Two are for the repeal = the law and two 
for modifications. 


Prin. F, W. Hewes, of Bloomfield, N. Y,, high school, describes 
in this week’s Youth's Companion his own methods in the study 
of current events. ‘“ Newspapers in Public Schools” is the title 
of his article which may clearly show that the daily paper may 
and should play an important part in education. Thoughtful 
teachers who have debated this questiou will find that Principal 
Hewes’ experience, as given in the Companion, throws much 
light upon it. 


RETRENCHMENT IN DETROIT, 


DETROIT, MICH.—Inspector Hall, who has been conducting 
the crusade for reduction of salaries and special teachers, says his 
movements are based on two reasons, one being retrenchment 
and one equalization of salaries. The latter reason is the stronger. 
Mr. Hall says that grammar school teachers who have served 
from seven to twenty years draw $1,000 salary, and will never 
draw any more. Yet these teachers have to study as much to 
keep up with the times as do the teachers of music and physical 
culture. The special teachers do not visit some of the schools 
oftener than once a month, and their work cannot be of much 
value to these schools, The retrenchment may not come till the 
beginning of the year, but Inspector Hall thinks that the change 
is bound to come, as the grammar grade teachers are getting the 
Worst of it at the expense of the special teachers. 


STATE TEXT-BOOKS IN IOWA, 


BURLINGTON, Iowa.--The perennial proposal to have the 
state manufacture its own text-books from copy furnished by the 
lowest bidder has “ bobbed up serenely” in the present legisla- 
ture. Representative Spaulding is responsible for the proposition 
this time. 

Happily the plan will fal through, and Iowa children will not 
study text-books “furnished by the lowest bidder.” As it is 
textbooks are reasonably cheap and school authorities have the 
Whole field to choose from. Suppose teachers were chosen on 
this principle. 
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“‘ Beyond the Grade.” 


By “ BEE.” 


The correlation of studies is not so new a doctrine, as 
many believe. Wise teachers in every age from the 
time of Socrates, have sought to strengthen the lesson 
in hand by allusions to kindred topics in related 
branches of study. A teacher of generous culture will 
extend her work into grades far beyond her own, in 
search of illustration, while, at the same time she will 
draw upon the work of previous classes, and will re- 
create whatever may be co-ordinated with the present 
recitation. 

Numberless opportunities are daily afforded where 
the pupils of a class may be started off on tours of in- 
vestigation and discovery into the fields of botany— 
history—philosophy, or natural history—-through paths 
radiating from the current lesson. It is neither pru- 
dent nor necessary that these discursive journeys should 
occupy so much time, as to distract the attention or to 
dissipate thought. A tactful teacher will utter a snap- 
shot remark to focus attention, will give wise counsel 
or judicious assistance only enough to stimulate pupils’ 
self-activity and a “quarry is started for the pupil to 
hunt.” 


For instance, the quotation : 


‘*Better fifty years of Europe 
Than a cycle of Cathay.”— Zennyson, 


has been given by an unreflecting pupil. 

The meaning of the excerpt is challenged. No one 
knows. Where isCathay? The teacher will impart in- 
formation directly upon this point, and fix both geogra- 
phy and history with the remark that to the medievals 
of Asia, China was a very important country. What is 
acycle? Hesitation. Then begins the chase after the 
meaning of the word. What is a bicycle? What would 
be the name if another wheel were added. Meaning of 
bi? Tri? Make shape of a wheel upon the blackboard. 
What do you call thesymbol? “A circle.” To the an- 
cients the circle was emblematic of completeness. 
What is an encyclopedia? An encyclical letter? Why 
is a cyclone so called? [Lengthy discussion on this 
topic should be waived until recitation in physical geog- 
raphy.] Allusion is made to business of Signal Service 
Bureau in observing and recording the travel of cy- 
clones, but discussion is postponed until lesson in civil 
government, 

In some such manner the chase is guided until the 
meaning is developed that a cycle is a recurrence of 
events through long ages of circumference, and that in- 
cidents are so non-progressive and unimportant in 
China that the poet preferred a much shorter period in 
Europe. 

Culture-training is a work calling for great versatility 
of mind, and requiring unceasing vigilance in applica- 
tion of cognate principles. The progress is sometimes 
discouragingly slow, for growth in power is scarcely 
perceptible, but the “ processes ripen with the sun.” A 
teacher who crams a score of facts into a pupil will 
meet usually with quick returns, but no one will dispute 
that she who trains a child to observe, reason, and com- 
pare, has conferred a far greater benefit. As the de- 
velopment of reason cannot be measured by the grade- 
boundaries of a school, the teacher who sows the seeds 
of judgment must have faith in a harvest to be reaped 
beyond her grade. 

A teacher of broad culture encourages observation 
of nature, as co-ordinate with geography ; compares 
incidents of history with current events as gleaned 
from the newspapers ; induces narration of pupils’ own 
experiences and is a patient listener to the feeble utter- 
ances of the young student. 

Though it belong not to her grade, the broad-minded 
teacher calls attention to an expected eclipse of the 
sun, or moon and enforces an intelligent observation of 
the phenomenon by pertinent explanations and black- 
board sketches. 








Nature Study in Season. VII. 


SEE CHART SUPPLEMENT.) 
By FRANK O, PAYNE. 


HIBERNATION OF ANIMALS, 


I. Preparation: Prepare the pupils for this subject by 
lessons on migratory birds. Bring out the fact that most birds 
change their homes on the approach of cold weather. Their 
wings and the lightness of their structure enable birds to 
do this. Mammals can not do this. Their bodies are too heavy 
and are otherwise unfitted for flight. What does Nature do to 
fit these her children to endure the winter weather? To some 
she gives thicker coats. Prove this by referring to horses, dogs, 
and cats, calling attention to their molting (losing hair in summer) 
and getting thicker coats upon the approach of winter. 

Prepare yourself before you give the lesson, by hunting up as 
much material as possible in the way of facts, pictures, etc., so as 
to have much to tell your pupils concerning each animal upon the 
chart. 

IT. Presentation; Having refreshed the pupils’ memories re- 
garding this provision of nature to send some of her children to 
warmer climes and to clothe others in thicker coats, the question 
may next be asked :—What becomes of all the others? What 
becomes of the frog, the turtle, the alligator, the snake, and the 
toad? They have no wings and hence they cannot go away. 
They have no fur nor hair nor feathers to protect them from the 
fierce blasts of winter. Did you ever see a toad or a snake in 
winter? How then does nature protect these creatures? How 
else could they be protected but by furnishing them with a safe 
place, where, hidden away, they may remain until warm weather 
again returns. 

But what about their food during all this time? Everything 
that lives and moves must have food. Hence some creatures lay 
up for the winter large stores of seeds, etc., on which to feed 
when all other supplies are shut off. But it is clear that it must 
take a very great quantity to last all winter and nature is very 
wise right here. She knows that animals never eat while they 
are asleep. She also knows that in sleep the bodily temperature 
is much lower than it is during waking hours. Ah! you see the 
wisdom of nature now. What could be betterthan to go to sleep 
and sleep right through the cold weather and never know any- 
thing about it. 

Thus the animal eats heartily, selects a suitable place for his 
long sleep, rolls himself up as compactly as possible and goes to 
sleep. His bodily temperature goes down. His heart beats very 
slowly, and in this way his vital functions are almost suspended. 
If his body needs nourishment he wakes, eats of the store he has 
laid up in the fall and perhaps having changed his positior some- 
what, goes to sleep again for another period. Grubs of various 
kinds hibernate during winter. Most hairy caterpillers live 
over winter in the larva state and they may often be found in 
crevices of fences during the winter, where they have crawled 
during the preceding autumn. When taken into a warm place 
they will often revive and when kept there, they may be induced 
to complete their transformations. 

III, Comparison ; Having thus in general terms, gone over the 
main facts of the winter life of these animals, the most interest- 
ing part of the subject comes up for study, Each species has its 
own peculiar manner of hibernating and it is in the comparison 
of such animals that the greatest interest lies. 

1. The Bear. Study his form, size, and position upon the 
ground. Call attention to the feet planted flat upon the ground 
like the foot of man. Contrast the bear’s foot with the cat’s foot, 
(The cat walks upon her toes, the bear upon his whole foot,— 
plantigrade). Take note of the long curvedclaws. Call atten- 
tion to the fact that these claws cannot be drawn in out of sight 
as the cat’s claws can but that they always protrude. The ab- 
sence of a tail also needscomment. Obtain descriptions of bears 
seen by the children. This will doubtless bring out the facts that 
bears can be tamed, that they can stand upon the hind legs and 
walk thus, that bears can climb trees, that they seldom attack 
men unless hungry or enraged. Supplement this by any addition- 
al matter at hand such as (a) food of bears, roots, berries, small 
game, etc. (4) Kinds of bears, black, brown (cinnamon), white 
(polar), and grizzly. 

2. Fig. II. shows how the bear spends a large part of his 
winter. He usually seeks out a cave or hollow tree where rolled 
up with paws over his face, he falls asleep. 

3. The Fish.—Fishes are often frozen into blocks of ice. They 
are apparently dead, but when thawed out they come to life and 
in a short time they become as active as ever. Some fishes are 
said to burrow in river bottoms during the cold weather, but of 
this the writer has no evidence. 

4. The Frog.—-Fig. lV. is to represent the winter sleep of a 
frog. Frogs and toads burrow in the soft mud where they re- 
main during the winter. Alligators, crocodiles, and turtles, are 
similar in this respect. The reptiles of warm countries hibernate 
during the dry season. Travelers have given interesting accounts 
of the coming forth of these huge animais when the wet season 
begins. Turtles, frogs, and toads are always fat in the fall, but 
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when they come forth after their long winter sleep, they look 
poor enough. The fat of the body has been consumed during 
the winter to maintain the vital organs in their work. 

This peculiar way of hibernating will explain why quarrymen 
sometimes blast open rocks and find cavities in which living toads 
are imprisoned. In cases of this kind the creature probably 
buried itself when the soil was soft mud but owing to various 
causes, the soil hardened and the creature was unable to escape, 
Such things go to show how long animals of this kind may live 
without nourishment. 

5. Snakes.—\f most hibernating animals spend their long sleep 
alone, it is not so with the snake. Figure V. represents a ball of 
snakes in a small subterranean cavity. They are completely 
rolled up and knotted into a. compact ball. These balls are 
sometimes very large and ofteti a large number of snakes com- 
pose one. 

6. The Bat.—But of all hibernating animals, the most curious 
is the bat. Figure VI. shows a bat hanging in some dark place 
like a chimney or a garret. Bats may often be found in dark 
places hanging, head downward, with wings limply dangling on 
either side. The most curious part is the fact that during all the 
long sleep the bat hangs by the hind claws. 

The sketches accompanying this article were made from speci- 
mens in the museum in Central Park, New York City. 

IV. Application.—No line of lessons in nature can afford 
better illustrations of protection, adaptation of the creature to 
environment, etc., etc., than the foregoing. The storing away of 
food for winter, the hiding away in a suitable place, teach lessons 
of value to us all. It should be pointed out that without the 
power to fly away to warmer countries, or to grow warmer coats 
for winter, or to sink into the subdued life of sleep for months at 
a time, these animals would have been killed off by the severe 
cold of the winter months; that, in fact, all animals that cannot 
cope with the adverse conditions im their environments, either by 
superior endurance or by some such protective habit as we have 
just been studying, do die, and that whole species have thus be- 
come extinct. It should then be asked, How has man been 
enabled to survive the bitter winters of the regions where the 
best civilization of to-day is found? By forethought; laying in 
fuel, closing up cracks in house walls, building houses to be airy 
in summer and wind-proof in winter, eating heartier foods in 
winter to produce more fat, taking more exercise in cold weather 
to enhance the circulation and alternating between cooler and 
warmer clothing as the seasons change 


¥ 
Child-Life 1n Cuba. 


[ Material for a lesson from an article by Anna Van Der Zee Lee. See 
pictures on pages 196-197.] 

On the island of Cuha the people are nearly all Spaniards or of 
Spanish descent, although there are a great many negroes and 
some Chinese. The little Cuban children whose parents are well- 
to-do or wealthy, usually have one or two slightly older negro 
children, who live in the house and are brought up with them 
merely to amuse them. From these little negro children they 
learn to dance. The little negro children are very mischievous. 
They know a great many queer stories, which they tell to the | 
little white children when they want them to be quiet. These 
little negro children are generally taught with the little white chil- 
dren with whom they live. Before 1886, the negro children were 
slaves and belonged to the family, but in that year a law was 
passed that said that all little negro babies that were born in 
Cuba, even if their papas and mammas were slaves, should be 
born free, so now these little children are paid for amusing the 
little white children with whom they live. : 

The children of wealthy people either have a governess if they 
are girls or a tutor if they are boys. or they may go to a private 
school. They have coffee in the early morning and then go to 
school about seven or half past seven. They come home at about 
half past ten for breakfast, which is usually quite a hearty meal. 
At eleven or half past eleven they are back in school again. At 
one, or a little after, a servant brings the children some light re- 
freshment, such as milk, fruit, or some cooling drink, after which 
the children remain in school until after four o’clock. The chil- 
dren are thus kept in school during the coolest part of the day. 
Children learn more quickly in Cuba than they do in America, 
and a boy of ten is usually as far advanced as one of fourteen or 
fifteen here. The children in all the schools in Cuba, for all little 
child:en must go to school in that island, are taught very nearly 
the same things that children are taught in the United States, 
with the addition of all kinds of sewing, and in the private schools, 
embroidery. The school hours in all Cuban schools are about the 
same as they are in the private schools of which I was speaking. 
A little girl who has gone through one of the public schools has 
learned how to cut out and make a shirt, coat, and trousers, and 
her sewing will be very nice indeed. She will also know how to 
make all kinds of lace and drawn work. A little girl of the lower 
class does not think her education is finished until she has learn 
how to make all her brothers’ clothes and her own. Dont you 
think it would be well for the little daughters of wealthy parents 
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to learn the same useful accomplishments ? 

The little girls dress about the same as little girls do here, but 
little boys of the lower class in the country, as well as all the 
men, wear the chamarreta. This is a costume consisting only of 
a shirt and trousers which are held up bya belt. The shirt, 
which hangs outside the trousers, has one pocket on the breast 
for a pocket-handkerchief and a great many around the bottom, 
something like those in a carpenter’s apron. The little girls are 
very proud when they can make a shirt of this kind for their 
brothers, and I think sometimes, they try to see how very nicely 
they can make it look, for they often ornament it with a great 
deal of embroidery. 

The little boys are very fond of kite-flying and they are very 
skilful in managing their kites. There is a certain way of pulling 
on the string by which they can make them travel along in the 
air just as they want them to. In orderthat the kite may be very 
obedient, it must have a very long tail; to this tail the little boys 
attach blades of broken pen-knives and bits of sharp glass or met- 
al. Why do you think they dothis? AsI told you, they can 
make their k te travel in any direction they want it to. Now, 
when two boys are flying their kites, each tries to make his kite 
travel toward that of the other boy, and have the tail of his kite 
pass across the other boy’s string. Have you ever seen howa 
violin string will snap when it is pulled too tight, or how easy it 
is to cut a thread if it is held tight? Well, the ki.e pulling up 
in the air stretches the string out and keeps it ¢au?, as we say, and 
when all these sharp bits in the tail of one boy's kite pass across 
this string, it is cut through and the other boy’s kite falls helpless- 
ly tothe ground. The little boys who live in the cities in Cuba 
like to fly their kites from the low, flat roofs of the houses ? 

The little boys play in the streets a great deal, much as little 
boys do in other countries, but the little girls are never allowed 
to play with the boys nor in the streets. They generally play in 
the house or in the court-yard attached to the house. The girls 
are very fond of playing with dolls. They also play a number of 
ring games. One of them looks very funny. Two little girls 
squat themselves down opposite each other and commence to sing 
some very funny verses, one asking questions and the other an- 
swering. Finally, one asks the other to lend her a little jug, to 
which the other replies that it hasn’t any cork, whereupon they 
both commence hopping toward one another, looking as much 
like frogs as they can. They are not very steady as they jump in 
this squatting position. The object in hopping toward each other 
is to knock agains. the other girl and cause her to lose her bal- 
ance and roll over on the ground. 

Sometimes the little girls are allowed to walk with their nurses 
in the public square, especially on days when the band plays, but 
no little Cuban girl would be allowed on the street alone. She 
must be accompanied by either her mother or a servant, 

When a little child is ill with a sore throat or any chest or lung 
trouble, a donkey’s milk is thought to be very strengthening, and 
it is no uncommon sight to see the little donkeys, sometimes {ol- 
lowed by their foa/s, as their young are called, driven along the 
streets, and up to the door-ways where they are milked, so that 
9 = ee are sure they are giving the little children fresh milk 
to drink, 

Nearly all the little girls in Cuba are dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, on Saint’s Days, one sees a great many of these little girls 
dressed all in white and wearing blue sashes, and wearing 
wreaths of flowers or long white veils on their heads, carrying 
candles or walking in front of the procession scattering flowers. 





Late Note. 
NEw YoRK CIty, FEB. 20.—Dr. Addison B. Poland, state su- 
perintendent of New Jersey, was last night elected to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the death of Assistant Superintendent Norman 


A. Calkins. This is the first time in thirty-two years that the 


board of education chose one from outside the city to so high a 
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position. Dr. Poland’s salary will be $3,750 a year. No better 
selection could have been made. We congratulate the board on 
their good judgment. Who will be state superintendent of New 


Jersey now? 
¥ 


The X Ray (Roentgen) Twin Brother to Light 
and Heat and Sound. 


[This is my version of a recent interview had with Thomas Edison.) 

You play on your piano and find that certain notes will make 
the windows vibrate. A certain note on your violin, perhaps, 
will shatter a wine glass. This quality of being naturally affected 
by certain vibrations is general in physics. Blue glass is tuned 
to blue vibrations and so on. 

Weare most of us familiar with the middle scale of vibrations 
of the ether, running from red to violet. These, known as light, 
do not pierce solid substances except in rare cases, Below red 
are heat vibrations. They pierce solid substances, but they have 
not the faculty of photography. Still lower, after a gap, are the 
vibrations of sound. They again while piercing solid matter have 
no photographic power. In the new ray discovered by Roentgen, 
we have come upon an unknown set of vibrations above the vio- 
let. which traverse all kaown substances and which seem to have 
in addition all the qualities of ordinary light. 

The new ray, however, is not a light at all. It is an emana- 
tion in the ether, probably only that, z.¢., an unknown brother of 
light, and heat, and sound. But possibly it is a new force like 
gravitation. Theosophists and spirituatists, and visionaries will 
claim the discovery as th:ir own, but it has nothing in common 
with their theories. 

My own sole interest and object in the matter has been, as a 
practical inventor, to perfect as far as possible, and therefore 
cheapen the cost of, the dpparatus necessary for producing this 
new manifestation. 1 am not engaged in pure science. 

The instruments used in my exp.riments have been : 

An incandescent bulb. 

A negative. 

A pair of miniature arcs arranged in the vaccuum within the 
bulb. 

An ordinary Kumkoff inductive coil. 

The experimenting is a kind of gropinginthe dark. You can 
see nothing but the spark occasionally and a slight fluorescence of 
the glass bulb. These, probably, account for nothing. 

If the bulb be covered with black cioth or be put in a black 
box the vibration still comes through and does its work 

For a number of days past I have been using a good sized or- 
dinary camera and putting the negative fifteen inches from the 
bulb, I have been interposit g pieces of quarter inch cardboard 
having attached to them flat disks, the diameter of a pea, of all 
sorts of substances, viz., iron, steel, brass, copper, tin, leather, 
wood, rubber, aluminum, silver, glass, oxalic acid, etc, in order 
to test the penetrative power —the range as it were, of this new 
gun—with various materials. Nothing has been able to stop it 
completely. 

Last Friday 1 found that the negative next to the least sensi- 
tive of those regularly on the market for ordinary photographic 
purposes was best of ail for this use. Next Monday an expert 
photographer is coming, and, while he experiments by making all 
sorts of plates, { will do my part by making bulbs with vacuums 
of every variety. 

My work has had this distinct fruit—that while originally it 
took the ray an hour and a half to penetrate a quarter of an inch 
of cardboard, it did it the other day, under improved conditions, in 
five seconds. 

Next Saturday I expect to be able to photograph right through 
someone's head in any posture. 1 expect the result, however, to 
be vague and blurred. The liquid cavities will probably show light. 

Photography is not the only way in which the force of this 
new ray shows itself. My own and my assistant’s eyes have been 
much affected by working over it (though, as I said, no light is 
visible in connection with it), Upon getting up in the morning, 
following a day spent in experiments, we cannot open our eyes 
until after using an application, 

There is the same difficulty found in experimenting with the 
new ray that met Faraday, the discoverer of dynamical electricity. 

Most of the pictures published in the newspapers show signs 
of having been touched up, since there is no evidence in any of 
them of the displacement that always accompanies first attempts. 

The clearest uses to which the new vibration can be put in the 
near future are in bacteriology and surgery. The violet rays of 
sunlight are known to be destructive of bacteria, but they can- 
not be introduced into the system. This ray is ultra violet, and 
it can be put anywhere. It may play an important part in the 
future treatment of consumption, cholera, small pox, yellow fever, 
typhoid fever, and other similar diseases. 

The ray can probably be used for locating bullets, or even or- 
dinary fractures by triangulation with great accuracy. By the 
use of a small negative placed in the mouth parts of the structure 
of the head can be satisfactorily photographed. 

Simple flesh offers so little resistance to the course of the new 
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vibrations that it sometimes only shows as a shadowy haze on 


the plate. This fact rather suggests the probable use of the ray 
for disclosing abnormalities of all kinds in the living human 
body. 

It is easier to say to what use it may be put than to lay bounds 
to its possible employment in the future. We know definitely so 
little about it yet. S. MILLINGTON MILLER. 

¥ 


A Study of South Africa. 


By the Editor of OUR TIMES. 


Although the earliest civilization known to the world originated 
in Egypt, and northern Africa played an important part in his- 
tory during the Middle Ages, in modern times, up to within a few 
years, the influence of the continent in the affairs of civilized men 
has been insignificant. During the past twenty years, however, 
the change has been remarkable. Various nations of Europe 
have vied with each other in the work of 
conquering, colonizing, and civilizing the 
continent. This has gone on at nearly all 
points but especially in South Africa, where 
the British colonies have grown with sur- 
prising rapidity. The principal colony is 
Cape Colony which was settled by the 
Dutch in 1652. England defeated Hol- 
land in the war during the early part of 
the century, and in 1806 Cape Colony be- 
came a British possession. When a nation 
loses in war its colonies often goto the 
conquerer. The Dutch colonists or Boers 
were never pleased with the English rule, 
as they resented its interference with their 
dealings with their native servants. 

Migrations of the Boers.—\n 1837 a body of the Boers left 
the colony and went up into the wild region of Natal. The Brit- 
ish annexed this in 1844. Then the Boers migrated again and 
established the Orange Free State ; this the British also annexed 
in 1848, but owing to the great difficulty that was caused by the 
annexation they allowed it to be an independent Dutch state. 
Again in 1861 there was another migration of Boers; they 
crossed the Vaal river and founded the South African (or Trans- 
vaal) republic. But the British continued to extend their influ- 
ence northward and the Boers could retreat no further. 

About twenty years ago the Zulus, an African race of unusual 
fighting capacity, threatened all tne colonies and the Transvaal 
Boers, for protection, were willing to place themselves under the 
direction of the British. But when the Zulus had been beaten 
the Boers wanted to be free again. This was in 1879, and in 
1880 they were so dissatisfied that they broke into rebellion and 
invaded Natal. The British had several severe contests with 
them, for they are a very brave and determined people. The 
British having been badly defeated at Majuba Hill, the Boers 
were given their independence, with the understanding that their 
transactions with foreign nations should be carried on by the Eng- 
lish. 

Recent Invasion of 
the Transvaal._—The 
army of invading Bri- 
tains, however, has 
kept moving on; es- 
pecially since the dis- 
covery of gold in the 
Transvaal, have thou- 
sands of foreigners, 
English, Germans, 
Americans, etc., 
flocked to that land. 
These aliens (uitlan- 
ders, the Boers call 
them) number at least 
two-thirds of the pop- 
ulation. They inhabit 
the towns and mining 
districts and the great 
industry—gold min- 
ing—is entirely in 
their hands, as is the 
trade of the whole re- 
public. Although they Ex-Premier of Cape Colony. 

ay nearly all the taxes, they cannot become citizens ; the Boers 
hades that in case they were made such, they would control the 
government. Of course there has been much dissatisfaction 
among the uitlanders, and this led to the late expedition of Dr. 
Jameson, of the British South Africa Company, into the Trans- 
vaal. He expected to be joined by a large number of sympathiz- 
ers, but they were restrained by orders from Cape Colony. 
Jameson was finally attacked by overwhelming numbers of Boers, 
defeated with great loss, and finally captured. Emperor Wil- 
liam’s congratulations to Pres, Kruger, of the Transvaal, on the 
victory, and other expressions so angered the British as seriously 
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to threaten a war between England and Germany, but feelings 
seemed to have calmed down. Dr. Jameson has been turned 
















over to the British government for trial. 
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MAP OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


Mr. Rhodes’ Ambition—As Cecil Rhodes, the premier of 
Cape Colony, was supposed to be more or less responsible for 
the Jameson invasion of the Transvaal, he was forced to resign 
and Sir Gordon Sprigg succeeded him. Mr. Rhodes is one of 
the most remarkable men of the time. When gold was dis- 
coverered in the Transvaal in 1887 he formed the British South 
Africa Company, and obtained a prospecting concession from 
Lobenguela, the king of the native tribe known as the Matabeles. 
An armed force was sent into the land to take possession of it. 
The country proved to beso rich that territory was annexed right 
and left until the property of the company extended over an area 
of hundreds of thousands of square miles. His ambition has been 
to form a union of all the governments and colonies of South Africa. 

Political Divisions of South Africa.—Let us take a look at 
each of these divisions: (1) Cape Colony is the most important 
division. It has had its own parliament since 1852 and since 
1872 a cabinet responsible to that body. Each man no matter 
what his race, color, or condition, who can sign his name, write 
his address, and has property valued at $375 (£75) or a salary 
amounting to that, can vote for member of parliament. The 
sovereign of Great Britain appoints the governor and has a veto 
power over the legislation. The white inhabitants are largely of 
Dutch descent, but there are many English, Germans, and 
French. The natives consist of Hottentots, Bushmen, Kaffirs, 
negroes, and many people of Malay and mixed descent. The 
governor is Sir Hercules Robinson. (2) North of Cape Colony 
on the eastern coast is Natal, a state which, in 1893 acquired 
“responsible” government. It rises from the coast by a series 
of table lands to the Drakenburg mountains. (3) South of Natal 
is Pondoland, ruled by a native chief, but under British protec- 
tion. (4) North of Natal, with a long coast line but no seaport, 
is Zululand, now under British protection. (5) Just on the 
southern border of Portuguese territory, on the east, is a small 
district known as Tongaland. (6) Wedged into the South African 
republic on the east (represented on the map by a white space) is 
Swaziland, which has lately been annexed to the Dutch republic. 
(7) West of the Drakenburg and north of the river Vaal, lies the 
Transvaal or South African Republic, whose largest town is 
Johannesburg, but its capital is Pretoria. (8) South of the Vaal 
and north of the Orange river is another Dutch republic— Orange 
Free State. Its capital is Bloemfontein. Then there are (9) 
British Bechuanaland and (1v) the territory to the north of the 
South Africa company. The map given here is valuable, not 
only because it shows these various divisions, but also the dates 
of treaties by which various lines were fixed. 

It will be noticed that the British control the southern end of 
the continent and that their territory runs up into central Africa, 
unbroken save by the Transvaal and the Orange Free State. 
These will undoubtedly become British possessions in time. 
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Reading. 
FOURTH READER, 


“It is easy to teach arithmetic, it is easy to teach geography 
and grammar, the difficult — is reading.” These words by 
Prof. F. Phelps, before an assembly of teachers represent the con- 
clusion of all who have considered the matter at all fully. Two 
things are needful, in the main. (1) A comprehension of the 
meaning ; (2) a command of the organs of speech so that the 
meaning may be expressed. 

A clergyman is often seen in the Ee who undoubtedly com- 
prehends the meaning of the hymn he reads and yet how poorly 
it is done! He plainly cannot make his organs of speech bring 
out the meaning that is in the lines. 


VOCAL TRAINING, 


The pupils should be trained on the vocal elements every day. 

(a) Begin with the four sounds of a in the speaking tone No. 
1; follow with ¢,; with 7; with o,; with xz. 

These may be delivered with the No. 2 degree of loudness a 
few times; with No. 3; with No. 4; and No. 5 degree. 

(6) Practice the sub-tonic elements, begin with 3. 

(c) Place d before the tonic elements, then d, etc. 

(d) Place 4 after the tonic elements. 

This followed, five minutes every day will accomplish a good 
deal in a year. No reading lesson should be attempted without 
this vocal exercise. It will strengthen the vocal organs and ena- 
ble the pupil to read somewhat as he conceives the piece should 
be read. 

PAUSES, 


The pause at the right place is a great thing in reading; it 
shows great ignorance to pause at the commas; that is not what 
they are there for. The rule is to pause where the sense demands 
a pause. True, this often happens to be where the comma oc- 
curs. Take Byron’s line, ‘Let me be a sharer in thy fierce and 
far delight.” There is no comma yet there must be two pauses. 
But pauses depend much on the emphasis that is given. The 
great question before the reader is, “What is the emphatic 
word?” 

EMPHASIS. 


To determine the emphasis there are three principles to be ob- 
served—novelty, contrast, and suggestion. That is, words that 
(1) bring in something new, (2) make a contrast, or (3) not im- 
plied or involved in the context must be emphasized. Take, for 
example, ‘“‘ Hamlet’s Soliloquy on Death.” These rules will be 
applied as follows : 


RULES FOR EMPHASIS AND THEIR APPLICATION, 


To de (new) or mot (contrast) to be? Tat is the question 
(question is implied). Whether ’tis nodler (new) in the mind 
(implied) to suffer (new) the s/zngs and arrows of outrageous /for- 
tune (implied in Hamlet’s gloomy view of life); or to take arms 
(contrast) against a sea of troubles (same as slings and arrows) 
and by opposing (same as take arms) end (new) them? To die 
(same as not to be). To sleep (new) no more. And by a sleep 
to say we end (involved in die) the Aeartaches (new) and the 
thousand (contrast) natural shocks (involved in heartaches) that 
flesh is heir to. ’Tis a consummation (involved in end) devoutly 
to be wished (wished implied). 

Again these lines of Byron: “ O might and storm and darkness 
ye are wondrous strong.” The first three words are emphasized 
because “ new;” the fourth because there is a “ contrast.” 

“ And Jura answers through her misty shroud dack to the joy- 
ous Alps that call to her aloud.” Here answers states “new” 
matter, or rather “ answers back”’ does. 

“Thus conscience does make cowards of us all.” Here con- 
Science is “‘ involved or implied ;” cowards is in contrast and so is 
emphasized. 

To read well requires study to determine the meaning; it 
mainly turns on the emphasis ; emphasis must not be guessed 
out; it must be studied out. 

¥ 


Grammar Teaching, 


The following assignment of work in grammar is issued for 
the guidance of teachers of the sixth and seventh grades in the 
schools of Stockton, Cal. 

1. Teach z# a strictly inductive way (1) the distinction of de- 
clarative, interrogative, imperative, and exclamatory sentences ; 
(2) the distinction of subject and predicate (in simple sentences); 
(3) develop the idea of word, phrase, and clause modifiers, and 
teach the distinction between adjective and adverbial modifiers 
(in sentences involving no special difficulties) ; (4) the distinction 
of simple, complex, and compound sentences (avoiding difficult 
Construction). 

2. Analysis of simple sentences. 

3- Teach in a strictly inductive way, the parts of speech by 
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classifying the words in the reading lesson as you would classify 


plants or animals. Teach in the following order. (Nouns), pro- 
nouns, (verbs), adjectives, adverbs, conjunctions, prepositions, 
and interjections. 

4. Teach the distinction of common and proper nouns, of sin- 
gular and plural number, and of possessive case. Teach ths 
manner in which the plural number and possessive case are 
formed. Correlate with dictation exercises. 

5. Teach the pupil to write a letter, correct in form and lan- 
guage and interesting in matter. Train in business forms. 

6. Teach the pupils the correct use of capital letters and punc- 
tuation marks, 

7. Note the incorrect idioms used by each pupil in oral and 
written expression and strive to correct them. This should be 
done daily, hourly, during all lessons. Write correct forms on 
the board and refer pupils to them. 

The grammar and language teaching will be of no practical 
value to pupils unless the iucorrect idioms of the playground and 
street are eradicated. Grammar and language teaching that does 
not extend beyond the school-room is a failure. This topic is 
considered the most important part of the assignment. “ Eter- 
nal vigilance will be the price of success.” 

NOTE.—The above seven topics will be given by sixth grade 
teachers. The various items of the first three topics will be given 
classes in the order given in this assignment. The material for 
this work should be drawn from the reading and literature lessons, 
and from the written work of the pupils. Seventh grade will al- 
so be held responsible for the above work, and in addition, will 
be given the topics which follow. 


} 
Geography Language Lesson. 


By A, E. C. 


After reading of the trip taken by the pupils of the Indianapolis schools 
and vainly wishing that my little folks’might have the benefit of a similar 
expedition, I decided upon a course of language lessons in much the same 
line, the great difference being that we must necessarily go by books while 
the fortunate pupils in that other school traveled by rail. 

The following is the plan upon which we worked : 

Each pupil was assigned a country, concerning which he was to write, in 
a letter dated from the capital of the country. 

The chief parts of their geography outlines were made use of to give sub- 

tance to the description. 
. Position, 

. Area. 

. Surface, 

. Physical Features, 

. Government. 
Population, 

. History. 

And in addition to this, the language, customs, dress, religion, oddities, 
peculiarities as a nation, anything, everything pertaining to the countries 
and their inhabitants. Nor were the pupils expected to give all of this in 
one letter, We made it a series of five articles, each one alive and full of 
information, the length of each letter being, of course, limited. 

One bright boy of twelve, to whose lot China fell, wrote from the capital 
of an interview with Li Hung Chang and other Chinese notables; of the 
war between China and Japan ; of their queer dress, their queues, and of 
the representatives of their race in our own country; touching upon the 
opium habit, money, and the Chinese New Years, which means an unlim- 
ited supply of queer nuts, and generally unpalatable candies for the Amer- 
ican boy in the West. 

How they did study all of the week preceding the day on which the first 
letters were to be read and with what pride did they bring forth the results 
of their research ! 

Their delighted reception of the praise which was certainly their due, and 
which was given unstintedly, was assurance enough that it had been en— 
joyable as well as profitable work. 

The little girl who had written from Japan, warmly shook her own hands 
after the fashion of her temporary froteges, and the minister to Turkey 
showed a decided inclination to sit down on his seat cross-legged, to smoke 
the pipe of peace and comfort. 

Thus they were benefited not merely in the line of letter writing but their 
language was improved and they gained valuable, curious, and interesting 
information concerning the different countries of the world, Old and New- 

And they were :nferested and attentive. 


, 
“¢ Correlated ” Drawing and 
Composition. 


By W: J. M. 


After a lesson on wheat a class of mine produced an exceedingly 
interesting and ornate set of compositions. 
ace OED tes We had sprouted a few grains of 
wheat by laying them upon a piece of 
mosquito netting tied loosely over the 
top of a glass and allowed to sag into 
the water with which the vessel was 
kept nearly full. These young plants 
had been sketched and then memory 
and observation sketches had been 
made of full-grown plants, spears, and 
sheaves of wheat. 
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In drawing a head of wheat we made the beard first and then 
filled in with the grains. In sketching a sheaf, we outlined the 
bundle first, then drew the end spears and afterward the others, 

The old-fashioned cradle 
for gathering grain was dis- 
cussed and then the self- 
binder used to-day. This 
and its inventor formed the 
subject of the composition. 

One pupil used the in- 
ventor’s name as the title 
of his composition and en- 
circled it with a wreath of 
wheat stalks and leaves. 

Another entitled his essay 
“Wheat,” and spelled the 
word with letters formed of 
wheat-heads. This was 
done very artistically. 

A third drew a sheaf at 
the top of his sheet and 

_— wrote the inventor’s name 
upon the band. A fourth closed his essay with a progression of 
drawings, showing the sprouting wheat, parts of plant, full-sized 
plant, and bound sheaf. 





ad 


oo 
From the Children. 


OBSERVE, THINK, EXPRESS ! 

I planted my seeds on Good Friday, April 19, 1889. My seeds took two 
days tocome up. My seeds have two leaves, and some of them have four 
leaves. My leaves have veins, and they have roots; and they are green. 
And I have 20, all together. I watered my seeds on Sunday, April 21st. I 
watered my seeds on May 22d, on Wednesday. I saw that one of my 
radishes was coming up. May 22, 22 of my seeds are up. May 22, another 
of my radishes came up. And 2 of my radishes are up. May 23, one of 
my seeds came. And that was on Thursday, may 23. May 23, I pulled up 
one of my radishes, And I saw that it had roots and I cut my one radish in 
four parts, and four of us had some of it, And my radish was red on the 
outside of it. And the inside of it was white, And I think it is about 4% 
inch in-side. And now I have ate one }¢ of it. May 24, 5 of my radishes 
came up, And May 24 at night I watered my seeds. 

Miss McGinnis wants me to bring one of my radishes to school. May 25, 
on Sunday at night, watered my seeds, And the reason that I did not have 
28, be-cause I pulled up one of my radishes and had \& of it, And three 
other girls had 34 of the one radish. May 25, I saw that somebody had 
pulled one of my radishes. May 26, then I only have 26, And then I won- 
dered where it had gone to. And then I asked my little sister Nettie if she 
had pulled that one up, And she said No. And I asked my brother Sidney 
and he said No. And after breakfast Nettie asked mamma if her and I 
could go out and count our seeds and in the night the rain came and in the 
morning the rainstopped. And that is the reason that I told Nettie to ask 
mamma, Andthen mamma said No. And now I have 26 seed all to-gether. 
May 30, I saw that one two three four five of my radishes had come up. 
And these are radishes. And on May 30 my little sister pulled up one of 
my radishes and then I saw it had a very large root. planted my radish 
that Nellie pulled up two times and the last time { put some dirt a-round 
the radishes and the last time I took and dug a hole in the dirt and put my 
radish in the ground. And I saw that the radish had gone in the ground. 
And this 1s all about May 30, 1889. May 30, 24 of my seeds are up and I 
don’t No where the other one is. And the roots are white and the radish 
is only a little one. I watered my seeds on June 9g, and I saw that there 
was 19 up, And I ought to have 22. And Nettie pulled up two of my rad- 
ishes, and now I am going to start a book about my maple tree and then I 
am going to bring it to school and let Miss McGinnis and Miss Frost 
see it. 

April 19th, 1889. 


JENNIE Post, 
(One year in school.) 


7 years old. 
TURKEY, 


In south eastern Europe there is a portion of land inhabited by very 
queer people called Turks. 

They came over the Dardenelles, and captured the land from the Greeks 
to whom it formerly belonged. 

In this land is the large and beautiful city of Constantinople. 

In this city is the large cathedral of St. Sophia, which also belonged to 
the Greek christians, and when the Turks took possession of it they turned 
it to a Mohammedan mosque. 

When the cathedral was captured the Turks plastered over many of the 
pictures. Among them was a large picture of Christ, And they said that 
when the plaster would fall off the picture they would abandon the 
country. 
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The plaster is now beginning to crack, and the 
power of the Sultan is growing weaker year by year, 

Russia wants tocapture Turkey, but the other pow- 
ers of Europe areagainst it, because if Russia captures 
Turkey she will have control over the eastern Mediter- 
ranean and Suez Canal, which would give her contro] 
over the commerce but the other powers object. 

The Mohammedans or Turks as | have said before 
are yery queer people and dress differently than the 
other inhabitants of Europe. 

They work very little, but their soil is very rich, 

They have no machinery and the sultan will not al- 
low many railroads to traverse his country. 

Five times a day they wash themselves carefully 
and kneel on their prayer rugs, and face the southeast 
and call on Mohamed, the one they worship instead 
of Christ. 

He was born in Mecca; a large city in Western 
Arabia. 

The European powers would like very much to have 
Turkey, because of its rich sol. 

The Turks are killing the Armenians because they are Christians, and 
the number has reached 100.000. 

The ones who are left have fled to the forests and mountains for saftey, 
and have nothing to eat but roots and herbs. 

If the powers of Europe wanted to they could stop the slaughter to- 
morrow. By their delay they have led the Turks to believe they do not 
care. Fe 

If it keeps up much longer the U, S. will go over with her navy and stop 
the massacre. 

The U.S. minister has issued a proclamation that the Turks will have to 
let the Americans pass unmolested, and if they don’t they will have to pay 
dearly. MARGUERITE Mack, Age 12 years. 

No. 5. LElleardville School, V. Grade I, Quarter. 

St. Louts, Mo. 


A PIECE OF MEAT AND HIS SISTER A PIECE OF BREAD. 


A piece of meat and a piece of bread belonged to a baker. One day, the 
baker saw a poor boy and gave him the piece of meat and bread. The 
little boy took them and put them in his mouth where they were chewed 
into little pieces and mixed with the saliva, till they thought they had 
breathed their last breath. Then they were swallowed, into a long tube 
which introduced itself to them as the gullet. Then they passed on intoa 
large hall called the stomach. There they were churned and churned like 
they had seen the baker’s wife churn butter. Then the piece of bread com- 


menced to cry and the blood-vessels absorbed her. ‘‘ Oh dear,” said the 
piece of meat ‘‘I am so tired.’ But the blood-vessels said, ‘*‘ We will not 
take you in because you thought yourself too smart to cry. ‘* Then,” said 


the stomach to the piece of meat, ‘‘ you will have to pass on into the small 
intestine. So the meat passed on into the small intestine. And was 
digested by the bile from the liver and pancreatic-juice from the 
pancreas. Then he felt so sad and lonely that he did finely cry, 
‘*Now,” said the blood-vessels, *“* We will take you.” Then he was ab- 
sorbed by the blood vessels and behold, there he met his sister! They 
glided along in the blood into the eye and helped the little boy’s eye to 
grow stronger, There they met many of their friends and were very happy. 
Princeton Pub, Schools. FLossy POLLOCK, age 10, 


¥ 
Lessons on Common Things. 


A NEWSPAPER, 


1, Introduction—Show a paper; askitsname. Why socalled? 
The word is divided into two parts—News—Paper. What each 
part of the word means. The second part tells of what it is made. 
Show the large sheet of paper. Not a book, but a paper, hence 
its name. 

News.—What does this mean? An account of something 
which has happened. The newspaper is made up of two parts, 
the paper and printed words upon it. Interest the children by a 
general reference to somethings concerning the paper. Their 
commonness, the great numbers sold, the number of people who 
have the paper and read it every-day, not in one case only, but in 
all parts ot our land ; their cheapness; where papers may be got; 
if in a busy town, get the children to tell as to their shape and 
their being sold about the streets, and in railway stations ; if in 
the country describe this to the children. Show and speak of the 
way in which the printing is arranged, the ¢z#/e or name of the 
paper at the head ; the /z#es and co/umms of words ; the four or 
more great pages of one sheet, how folded, etc. 

What the paper tells—What is it that people read out of the 
paper? Describe the various things which interest people. (1) 

The News. What has lately happened in our own land ; in other 
lands; accounts of accidents, ” things being done near us, of 
things being done in countries far away. Read and explain any 
little thing of interest to illustrate this. (2) Advertisements. 
People having things to sell, or wishing to have, or to know some- 
thing, pay money to have this stated in the paper. In this way 
many people get to know it, so it helps trade. What does that 
mean? (3) What people think about what ts happening. 
(Leaders.) (4) Accounts of trade, etc., etc. Show how every- 
body may find something they like to read about. . 

How the newspaper 1s made.—Refer briefly to the making of 
paper. The printing of it; the putting together of the hundreds 
and thousands of letters ; the inking and the printing. But how 
do those who print it getthe news? Speak of the number of 
busy people in different parts of the land, and in other lands far 
away, who are finding out what to send, and sending it, some- 
times in written letters, sometimes by telegraph ; others busy 
writing about the news which is thus obtained. Much of this 
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work is done in the night while those who buy the papers are 
asleep, so that they may have it early in the morning. Speak of 
those who buy and sell the papers; the early visit to the printing 
office; the busy sending off of the papers by early morning trains ; 
the boys and men who carry them round. So the papers come 
to the house, or may be bought early in the morning. Speak of 
the great number of people at work in preparing and selling the 
papers; the paper makers, the printers, the sellers, those who 
send the news, the postmen and carriers, etc. Revision. 
— Selected. 
¥* 


For Friday Afternoons. 
A Discussion of Ships. 


By ELLEN E. KENYON, 


FIRST FRIDAY AFTERNOON, 


INTRODUCTION: The Committee on Receptions has selected 
as a subject for Parents’ Friday this month that of Ships. We 
will discuss ships in a general way first and try this afternoon to 
divide the subject up for general study and to partially make our 
program. First let us bow our heads upon our hands and try to 
imagine what this world would be like to-day if there had never 
been any ships. When you are ready, you may write your 
thoughts. 

SHIPS AND CIVILIZATION.—It is half-past one, pupils. Let 
us hear one another’s descriptions of a shipless earth in the 19th 
century. Paul. 

“ There wouldn’t be any white people in America and perhaps 
no Indians, for 1 read a book in which it said that even the In- 
dians came here across the water in vessels. So there would be 
no mining done here, or farming, as our farms are conducted, or 
railroads or telegraphs or factories, or cities and towns such as 
ours; and perhaps there would not even be any Indian villages 
or any canoes on the lakes and rivers, but only bears and wild 
cats and deer and buffalo and other wild animals that have been 
killed off by men. 

“The white people of Europe came here by land and water. 
Those that came by water could not have come without vessels, 
of some sort, but their great-grandchildren might have come 
around by the land somehow. Those that left Europe to come 
to America could never have come, of course, so their descend- 
ants would be in Europe still. I should think Europe would be 
in a very crowded condition, but I don’t know, because I don’t 
know where the original settlers in Europe came from or if they 
had to get to that country in boats. It may be that there would 
have been no one in Europe or Asia. In that case, of course 
there would be no kings or queens or royal palaces or schools 
and churches, or bridges and aqueducts, or roads and farms, or 
mines and factories, or cathedrals and art galleries, or monaster- 
ies and hospitals, or telescopes and books, or any of the great 
things that men have made. It may be that all the people of the 
world except the black people of Africa and Australia, came in 
ships from some land that has since sunk into the sea, the lost 
Atlantis, for instance. If this is so, of course they would all have 
been drowned without their ships and there never would have 
been any English, French, Germans, Americans, Indians, Chinese, 
Japanese, Hindus, or any other of the nations of Europe, Asia, 
and America. 

“The Bible says that there was once a great deluge that 
drowned the whole world except the creatures that were saved in 
Noah’s ark. If it hadn’t been for the ark, of course Noah and all 
the creatures he saved would have been drowned, so that there 
could not have been from that day to this any people or land 
animals on the earth, but only the animals of the sea. And they 
say that plants could not live without animals to give them 
breath ; so every continent would have been one great desert, 
with the winds blowing and the clouds sailing above it and its 
rivers running to the sea and the oceans washing its shores all 
for nothing.” 

Discussion, (The foregoing picture may be the final result of 
the discussion, as led on by skilful questioning, rather than the 
product of one pupil’s thinking. If developed to distinctness, it 
will startle the pupils into an intense interest in ships.) 

Since ships have made or may have made all the difference 
between a barren earth and the carth as we know it, what shall 
we study about them? (Further discussion elicits the following 
arrangement of topics) : 

1. How the first ships came to be made. 

2. Stories of famous ancient ships, 

3. What countries of the earth do we know to have been 
settled by people that came in ships ? 

4. What ancient and modern nations have depended largely 
upon ships for maintenance, trade, and power? 

5. What nations have taken lands that did not originally be- 
long to them by means of their ships? Stories of famous battles. 
_ 6. What nations have spread civilization by carrying colonists 
in ships to remote portions of the globe? Stories of famous 
voyages, 


(Myth and history.) 
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7. How were ships guided and propelled during the first cen- 
turies of the Christian Era. (By the sun and stars; by the wind 
against their sails.) 

8. oo are they guided and how are most of them propelled 
now 

s. Origin of the mariner’s compass and important facts in the 
history of steam navigation. 

10. What kinds of ocean vessels and vessels for navigation of 
inland waters are in use now? (Name, purpose and brief descrip- 
tion of each leading type.) 

11. What are the essential parts of a ship ? 
ition of each.) 

12. What leading parts are added, distinguishing one kind of 
ship from another ? 

13. A map, showing leading lines of traffic and travel, num- 
bered, with plainly-written key beneath, naming companies and 
their trade. 

14. The vicissitudes of water travel; regular and irregular 
winds; ocean currents, icebergs, etc. What casualties may occur 
at sea? 

15. Life at sea; its pleasures, discomforts, diseases, etc., as it 
affects sailors and landsmen; passengers of different grades— 
their accommodations, etc. 

16. Cargoes. What are ships running north and south likely 
to carry? Ships running east and west across the Atlantic ? 
Across the Pacific? Special traffic as actually developed on a 
large scale. 

17. Officers and crew; their official names and duties on a 
passenger ship; on a naval vessel. 

18, Canals and other structures extending or assisting navi- 
gation. 

19. Important rivers and lakes and their trade. 

20. Important coast waters and their ports. 

21. Famous men of the sea; those who have discovered new 
lands ; those who have fought in important battles; those who 
have otherwise distinguished themselves. 

22. The literature of ships; brief reviews of Robinson Crusoe 
and Sindbad the Sailor; anecdotes from naval history; short 
Stories and poems; memory gems. 


SECOND FRIDAY AFTERNOON, 


(Name and defin- 


Each pupil, having been allotted (partly by his own choice) one 
of the above divisions of the subject, to work up either alone or 
with the help of another pupil, reports upon what he has found. 
Models have been made; drawings show side view and ground 
plan of vessels; anchors and other implements of the ship, etc., have 
been whittled and molded; a mariner’s compass and magnet 
are produced to illustrate how ships are guided; samples of 
American imports and exports appear. Those who have noted 
good material in connection with other subjects than their own 
exchange hints. Those who have committed poems or prepared 
narratives recite, read, or relate. A new allotment of topics is 
made, some pupils taking the same again and some exchanging, 
according to taste or facilities for research. 


THIRD FRIDAY AFTERNOON, 


Another general report and discussion. Subjects finally allotted 
and a program similar to the following prepared : 


PARENTS’ RECEPTION, 


1. Song by school :—‘“ Nancy Lee.” 

2. Composition :—* What Would the World be Without 
Ships?” 

3. Composition :—“ Early Means and Scenes of Navigation.” 

4. Duet :—‘‘ Larboard Watch.” 

5. Reading :—‘“ The Galleys of Rome” (selection from “ Ben 
Hur’). 

6. Explanation of models, drawings, etc., by the pupils. 

7. Song by school :—‘‘ The Ocean Waves May Roll.” 

8. Composition :—“ Robert Fulton.” 

g. Reading :—‘“‘ The Fever-Stricken Crew,” from “ Robinson 
Crusoe.” 

10. Piano solo :--“‘ The Storm.” 

11. Composition :—‘“ The Suez Canal.” 

12. Reading :--“‘ The Escaped Cannon, from ‘ Ninety-Three,’” 
by Victor Hugo. 

13. Solo :—‘ The Three Fishers.” 

14. Composition :—‘‘ Ocean Travel of To-day,” 

15. Comic reading :—The “ Oh My!” from Mark Twain. 

16. Narrative :-— A Voyage of Mine,” by the minister. 

17. Song by the school :—* I’m a Merry Sailor Lad.” 

18. Remarks by chairman of reception committee. 

The program should combire instruction and amusement, It should 
aim to show the parents and friends of the school something that has been 
done during the month and to give them a pleasant entertainment. Every 
part of it should bear distinctly on the subject in hand, and nearly all of 
the preparation should be done by the pupils themselves at home and in- 
dependently. If no pupil knows or can learn ‘‘ The Three Fishers,” some 
one may know “ When the Flowing Tide Comes In,” or ‘‘ Roy Niel and 
His Bride.” Take what is available and good 

Influential citizens must be interested in the school. Invite them to 
contribute something apropos, one at a time to these programs, 
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The Pussy Willow and its Visitors. 


Pupils who are interested in nature study are put ona road 
that is full of beautiful delights and enticements. Lowell said, 
“The older I grow the more 1 am convinced that there are no 
Satisfactions so deop and so permanent as our sympathies with 
outward nature. The flowering of the buttercups is always a 
great, and I may truly say, religious event in my year.” 

Among the very first plants to flower in the spring is the glau- 
cous willow; and a visitor sure to be seen on its catkins is the 
little bee, andrena, who makes a home in the ground. 


I, THF PUSSY WILLOW, 


The children always bring to school the willow catkins, and 
ive them the name of “ pussy willows,” because they resemble 
ittle, young, fluffy kittens. 

The object of the flower is to produce seeds, so as to have 
other willows. Most flowers have stamens and pisti!s together, 
as in the buttercup. Some plants have the stamens and pistils in 
separate flowers; some have the stamens on one plant and the 
pistils on another ; this is the case with the willow; on one plant 
the flowers are stamenate flowers, on another plant are the pistil- 
ate flowers. 





The stamens produce pollen and this falls on the pistils, is ab- 
sorbed and seeds are produced. Now, in the case of the willow, 
as the stamens and pistils are on different plants, it is not easy 
for the pollen to fall on the pistil. There are two ways in which 
this may be accomplished. The pollen maybe produced in great 
abundance and the winds may blow it onto the pistil; or insects 
may go from the staminate flower to the pistillate flower, and 
carry the pollen along. This latter way is the way the willow is 
fertilized ; botanists call it an entomophilous plant, because it is 
fertilized by ins»cts. 

This fertilization by insects has attracted the attention of think- 
ers a great deal. Of course, the Creator must have planned this 
method ; He thought of the andrena and other insects when He 
made the willow. Why do the insects come to the willow? 
They see the color, just as the children do; they sme// the odor, 
having keen noses ; they /ove the pollen and nectar. 

The flowers appear early in spring, before the leaves, and 
hence are very conspicuous ; at first the anthers are reddish, but 
as the pollen increases its yellowness increases and so the flowers 
are seen at quite a distance. 

Here is a picture of the flowers of the pussy willow; though 
they look generally a good deal alike, on close examination they 
will be found to differ a good deal. The one marked s has stam- 
énate flowers ; the one marked # has fistz//ate flowers. 
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This is found out by putting the flowers under a microscope; 
only in this way can the stamens and pistils be seen. The pussy 
willow is not a good plant to study botany from; (the teacher 


| 
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should give an idea of the general structure of flowers ; that there 
are four circles, calyx, corolla, stamens, and pistzls.) While 
most plants have a calyx and a corolla, this plant lacks both; 
the pistil, J, is set at the end of a bract, 4; so are the stamens, s ; 
where the pistils and stamens join the bract is a little gland that 
holds the nectar ; it is this the insect plunges his sharp proboscis 
into. 
THE ANDRENA. 


(Willow Bee.) 


No matter how early the willow flowers appear there are plenty 
of insects ready to revel in the pollen and suck the nectar. The 
andrena bee is sure to be a visitor; few of the boys mistake this 
for the honey bee—it is much smaller, about half the size of the 
honey bee. This bee has many hairs on its body ; he visits the 
staminate catkin and covers himself with pollen dust ; he licks 
up the little drop of nectar and away he flies to the pistillate 
plant to get the drop of nectar that will be found there ; in suck- 
ing that he cannot but drop some pollen grains on the sticky pis- 
tils ; these are absorbed and become seeds. 

In this case it certainly seems as if the Creator had caused the 
plant to form nectar in order to have the bee carry pollen ; thus 
the bee is paid for his part of the work. 


HOME OF THE ANDRENA, 


When I was quite a small boy I went with others into a 
meadow to get “ pussy willow; ” we went to a brook whose bank 
was sandy and saw a small bee go into a hole; we saw others - 
come and go from this hole. Pushing away the sand we found 
the snug home of these bees. There were bee-grubs or young 
bees in cells along the hole: This was all we knew in those days; 
we thought it very curious. 

The bee gathers honey and pollen; as do all bees, and mixing 
them in a mass puts it into one of the cells; on this she lays a 
small egg ; this hatches intoa gruband eats the honey and pollen, 
its kind mother has provided, and grows big and fat. Here are 
some drawings of things seen in the homes of the little andrena 
bee. The store of pollen and honey mixed for the baby andrena 
is /—this was in one hole; the pollen with an egg on it is ¢; the 
bee-grub eating his dinner is g ; when fat and about ready to be 
a bee is 7; when nearly ready to fly is 4. When full grown it 
changes to the pupa or chrysalis state and out of this comes a 
perfect’ bee. It needs no instruction; it crawls up out of its 
hole, tries its wings’; finds them all right; seeks some flowers; 

dusts himself all over with pollen, takes a sip of nectar; flies back 
to his hole and makes ready for another generation. 

The bumble bees are still dozing away in the stone walls or 
old stump ; it is too early for them; it will be fully a month be- 
fore they arouse and follow a similar course—gathering pollen 
and honey, and raising young bees; they will be too late to get 
anything from the willow. Butagocd many butterflies will hover 
over the “pussy willows ;” the antiopa and the tortoise-shell 
kinds are known to all children. 


REVIEW, 


Write and define these technical words : stamen, pistil, calyx, 
corolla, bract, glaucous willow, andrena, staminate, pistillate, 
entomophilous, fertilized, pollen, nectar, proboscis, antiopa, tor- 
toise-shell butterfly. 
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Letter-Writing. 


Give an object lesson on a watch. If possible have the works 
of a worn-out watch to take apart. Show the mainspring. Coil 
it tightly and hold it in place with thumb and finger. Ask what 
it will do if the pressure is removed. Then what is it doing now ? 
(Pressing against the thumb and finger.) Let it fly. Explain 
how the straining of a watch spring to free itself moves the works. 
Show the connection from wheel to wheel if youcan. The age of 
pupils and size of class must determine closeness of detail. Use 
clock-works too, if you can get a set. 

Let each pupil imagine that he has a watch which must be 
sent tothe factory for repairs, and write a letter explaining the 
matter. After their original letters have been gathered in, let 
them copy the model given on page A. 


r 
South America. 


Nature’s Curio Shop, 
By M. IDA DEAN, 


In the study of the Old World we learned, not only of the phys- 
sical features of the land, but primitive man’s advancement to 
civilization, his conquest of nature, and the changes wrought in 
the political destinies of nations. The study of South America 
offers an —— not for the study of political man and his 
successes, but for the study of nature in a land where she reigns 
in unlimited and undisputed glory. We find the Old World rich 
in historical associations and artistic treasures, but South Amer- 
ica is nature’s own curio-shop. Indeed, it seems as though this 
continent had been chosen that nature, having full sway on soil 
untrodden by the foot of man, and aided by the union of tropical 
heat and abundant moisture, might excel all other portions of the 
globe in the extent and variety of plant life. 

As the majority of children thoroughly enjoy the story of 
“Robinson Crusoe,” it is well to introduce a class to South Amer- 
ica by letting them discuss this famous hero of many generations. 
When they are thoroughly interested ask the children if they 
would like to find upon their maps these islands—Juan Fernan- 
dez, where “ Robinson ” was supposed to have lived with his man 
“Friday ” and the goats. 

Those little dots in the Pacific ocean just off the coast of Chile 
will become of interest when the children hear of “ Selkirk,” 
whose adventures on these islands suggested the story of ‘‘ Rob- 
inson Crusoe,” and learn that even to-day goats in great numbers 
are found here. 

The study of this continent, South America, offers an excellent 
chance to review by comparison the continents of North America 
and Africa. Large walls maps of these three continents should 
hang side by side that at a glance they may be compared. It 
will be noticed at once that these continents are similar in shape 
—triangular—broadest at the north and terminating at the south 
almost in a point. Also that South America and Africa have 
regular outlines with but few good harbors. Notice the long, 
regular outline of the west coast of North and South America. 
Contrast this with the ragged and torn eastern coast of North 
America which the Atlantic has bitten into or indented. Notice 
that the northern coast of Africa and South America are bathed 
by warm waters while northern North America is ice-bound. 

Surface.—Call attention to the surface of these three conti- 
nents. Both North and South America are naturally divided into 
three distinct divisions, viz.: Atlantic highlands, Central plains, 
and Pacific highlands. Africa is very different, being a great 
plateau, bordered by four coast ranges, having no long mountain 
chains or great plains. Notice the Andes mountains, extending 
like a great wall along the entire western coast, a continuation of 
the mountains of North America. The Andes mountains are 
very important as they effect not only the climate and drainage, 
but the commercial welfare of the continent. Notice where the 
equator strikes these mountains. Here at the base of the mount- 
tains it is always hot, perpetual summer; midway up the slopes 
it is cool and delightful and springlike weather reigns the entire 
year; while on the peaks it is always bleak winter and these sum- 
mits are everlastingly covered with snow and ice. Help the chil- 
dren to understand why there is no change of season. 

_U pon the sand-table model a couple of peaks of the Andes. It 
is well to use stones as a foundation in forming mountains as 
they give a firmer base and keep the sand from sliding. At the 
base of the mountain place toy trees, tropical fruits, a toy wagon 
loaded with coffee beans, two or three small dolls, black and 
white ; farther up the mountains place the fruits of the temperate 
zone; cap the peaks with cotton for snow. As among the snow- 
capped peaks of the Andes there are many volcanoes model one. 

t its Summit insert in the sand small cup, then by placing a few 
bits of paper and a match or two in the cup, and setting fire to 
these contents, you will have a “ lovely” volcano in action, for a 
Space of time too short to do any damage, but long enough to 
arouse the dullest boy in the room. 
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Require the children to notice the Great Central plain of South 
America and how it corresponds with that of North America. 
The Central plain of South America is known in the north as 
Llanos, about the Amazon as Selvas, and Pampas about the La 
Plata. The !lanos of the Orinoco are immense treeless plains, 
which, during the rainy season, are covered with tall grass upon 
which great herds of cattle and sheep feed, but during the dry 
season the plains are brown and bare. 

The pampas of the La Plata are also great treeless plains, 
cooler than the llanos, and during the rainy season are covered 
with the pampas grass which grows to be twice the height of man. 
These plains are alive with countless numbers of horses, sheep, 
and cattle. A bottle of Lieb g’s beef extract, with which many 
children are familiar, and a description of this great factory in 
which it is prepared, that uses over a million of cattle a year will 
interest the pupils in the pampas. 

But it is in the selvas of the Amazon where nature has run 

riot that children should be interested. Here we find forests of 
most valuable trees so dense as to be impenetrable to man, but 
alive with troops of monkeys, huge snakes, gay butterflies, jew- 
eled beetles, beautiful birds, and countless numbers of insects so 
annoying as to render parts of the land uninhabita»le. Mosqui- 
toes abound, rivaling in number, size, and ferocity those of ‘ Jer- 
sey.” 
The rich soil, abundant moisture, and tropical heat have pro- 
duced a most magnificent and prodigal display of wonderful flow- 
ers, air plants of most fantastic forms resembling birds, butter- 
flies, beet!es, pitchers, etc. Nature furnishes mankind, without 
aid, bread from the bread fruit tree; milk from the cow tree; 
hundreds of varieties of palm trees stand ready to yield him 
food, drink, shelter, wax for candles, oil for light, cordage for 
hammocks. Here also grows the all important india-rubber tree. 
Ask the children to read of ‘“‘ Goodyear,” and to bring to school as 
many articles as they can that are made of rubber. 

Drainage.—Notice the very many rivers of North and South 
America, while Africa has only four. Notice that in South Amer- 
ica all the rivers are hurrying to reach the Atlantic by means of 
either of the three great river systems. These systems are fed 
by many long rivers, some of them navigable for thousands of 
miles. The Orinoco 1s the most northern system. It, like the 
Nile, has the trick of overflowing its banks, driving the inhabi- 
tants at such times to higher lands for safety. Compare the Ori- 
noco with the most northern river of North America and the land 
each drains. Which is of the greater value, the ice-bound Mac- 
kenzie or tropical Orinoco? Why? 

Draw the Amazon and its tributaries. Notice that the Ama- 
zon is the only large river that lies near the equator. Compare 
the Amazon with the St. Lawrence. Notice that the St. Law- 
rence is the outlet of great lakes, while the beginning of the 
mighty Amazon is a rivulet formed by the snow and ice of the 
Andes. Let the children describe a winter spent on the St. Law- 
rence and contrast it with one spent on the Amazon. 

Notice that the La Plata corresponds with the Mississippi and 
compare the Pampas, alive with wild horses and cattle, with the 
nodding fields of grain, and the homes of civilized, cultured man 
of the Mississippi. It is an excellent plan to let children take im- 
aginary journeys, Let one sail the Mississippi from its source to 
the mouth, describing the land, productions, and people. Much 
interest will be added if the pupil “ makes believe ” that while on 
the journey he stopped at Minneapolis long enough to gather 
som wheat (which he shows to the class), likewise a bit of cotton 
that he gathered in Mississippi and some sugar that he got while 
in New Orleans. In describing the Amazon a bit of mahogany, 
a few coffee beans, rubber, fruits, and a toy monkey will enliven 
the lesson, if pupils display the object. 

Climate,—Like the other continents South America has a cli- 
mate peculiar to itself. Notice that as South America is crossed 
near the northern section by the equator it is essentially a tropi- 
cal country as the greater part of it lies in the torrid zone. No- 
tice that Cape Horn lies twenty degrees nearer the Antarctic cir- 
cle than Cape of Good Hope, hence oy Horn is cold, os. 
barren, while Cape of Good Hope is mild and delightful. Help 
the children to understand how the winds that blow from the At- 
lantic are laden with moisture, hence great quantities of rain fall 
on the land and on the eastern slopes of the Andes. But asthese 
rain clouds are robbed of all their moisture in passing over the 
land and the eastern slopes of the Andes, and as the winds from 
the Pacific, north of latitude thirty degrees, contain no moisture, 
the western coast of South America and the western slopes of 
the Andes are rainless. hence the country for miles is arid and 
lifeless, as neither man, animal, nor plant can live without water. 
Upon the plateaus and the southern portions of South America a 
temperate climate prevails, while the mountain peaks, even at the 
equator, are always covered with snow and ice. 

Commerce.—Although rich in products that civilized man must 
and will have, the commerce of South America has been of slow 
growth owing to the lack of enterprise on the part of its people. 
But recently important railroads have been built. These will 
tend to increase the commercial welfare of the continent. Ask 
the children to find upon their maps Panama, on the west coast 
of the Isthmus of Panama, and Aspinwall on the east. These 
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two cities are connected by the Panama railway, forty-seven miles 

long. Of what use is this railway? Ask the children to find 

Buenos Ayres, the most progressive and energetic city of South 

America, Note its situa.tion, about one hosted miles from the 

mouth of the Plata river Many steamships laden with wool, 

hides, tallow, meat, and wheat leave this port for the United 

States and Europe. Notice the position of Valparaiso, the sea- 
ort of Chile. Does it seem possible that this narrow strip of 
and known as Chile has an area equal to nearly twice that of our 

state of California? Between Buenos Ayres and Valparaiso a 

railway has been built which saves a journey of 2,000 miles 

around Cape Horn. In Peru, Bolivia, and Brazil other railways 

are being built. South America has but few good harbors. On 

the east coast notice Para, at the mouth of the Amazon, the 

greatest rubber market in the world; Pernambuco, the sugar 

market of Brazil; Rio Janeiro, the greatest coffee market of the 

world, and Buenos Ayres which carries on two- 

thirds of the foreign trade of the country. On 

the Pacific coast study Callao, the seaport of Peru 

‘rom which Peruvian bark or cinchona is shipped ; 

Guayaquil, the seaport of Ecuador, the country 

which gets its name from the equator. From 

Guayaquil cocoa is shipped and the well-known 

“ Panama hats.” 


Industries.—The industries of South America 
are comparatively few. Although rich in natural 
resources the greater part of the country is unde- 
veloped. The mountains are rich in mineral 
treasures and yet man is not eager to get their 
wealth. But little manufacturing is carried on. 
Manufactured articles are sent from Europe and 
the United States, and these not to any great 
extent. Help the children to understand that as 
the people of South America are not highly civi- 
lized their wants are few. Civilized man needs 
more thanasavage. The luxuries of life, of which a savage knows 
nothing, are to the refined and highly civilized necessities. Need 
of luxuries creates work. Work is ennobling. All the progress 
that the world has known has been made by work. Where life 
can be supported without work man has made but little advance- 
ment. In the temperate zone man must work to live; hence its 
people are the most enlightened in the world. 


Inhabttants.—Before the arrival of Columbus South America 
was inhabited by a vast number of Indian tribes of which the Pe- 
ruvians, under the powerful rule of the Incas, had attained a won- 
derful degree of civilization. With the discovery of America 
came the Spaniards. claiming all the land save Brazil—that was 
Portugal’s share by right of discovery. To-day South America 
is peopled by the descendants of the Spanish, Portuguese, Indians, 
and negroes. 


Government.—F or years the countries of South America were 
but European colonies. Political disturbances did much to re- 
tard the growth of the countries of South America. But now, 
after many vicissitudes, all the countries except the Guiana colo- 
nies are republics, modeled after the government of the United 
States. 


Ask the children to read of Pizarro, that brave, cruel Spaniard 
who conquered Peru and destroyed the great Peruvian empire. 
Let them read of Bolivar, the “ Liberator,” the George Washing- 
ton of South America, also of San Martin. These heroes freed 
the Andean countries from Spanish rule. Brazil, in 1822, realiz- 
ing her own power, declared herself free from Portugal and es- 
tablished an independent empire. Brazil, under the wise rule of 
Dom Pedro II., made great advancements. After a most success- 
ful rule of forty-eight years Dom Pedro II. was forced to renounce 
his right to rule and Brazil, in 1889, became a republic. Ask the 
children to look up the life or Dom Pedro II. who did so much 
for Brazil. Discuss with the children the gradual emancipation 
law that freed the slaves of Brazil. How much better a way it 
was than the awful and terrible war that freed the slaves of the 
United States. 


Let the children discuss the slow growth of South America. 
Why has the United States, which was colonized nearly a century 
later, so far outstripped South.America where nature has been so 
generous? To-day the United States is as far superior to South 
America as England is to Spain. Lead the children to see how 
much we owe to our mother country England. 


Read “ Pizarro,” by G. M. Towle. 

“Conquest of Peru,” by Prescott. 

“ Boy Travelers in South America,” by Knox. 

“The Land of the Incas,” by W. H. D. Adams. 

“ The Emancipation of South America,” translated by Pilling. 


[An excellent and vivid description of Amazonian life and scenery is 
given most interestingly in a book adapted to the grade in which S. A. is 
usually studied called ‘‘ Afloat in the Forest."—Eb. 
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The Seal. 


(TEACHER’S MORNING TALK.) 


By D. R. AUGSBURG. 

(It would be well to reproduce the illustrations on the blackboard o 
night, Then they can easily be referred to during the ** talk” or readay 
ing.) “g 

To the Eskimo the seal is the staff of life. It is to him all thagy 
flocks and herds, grain fields, forests, coal mines, and petroleum) 
wells are to us. It furnishes him with food, fuel, and clothingy® 
Its flesh and fat are his principal food; from its skin he makes™ 
his boat, dress, and summer house; from its sinews and bones ~ 
his thread and needles, his fishing line and bow strings, 
out “ Nutchook” the Eskimo could not exist in his frigid home ig 9 
the North. 


\ Qv OUP oy Seols on he ree ‘ 


The seal loves the water and lives in it nearly all the time, but 7 
it also likes to climb upon the ice to bask in the sun and have a ~ 
nap. 


Cut 1 shows a group lying on the ice. They look very clumsy | 


and lazy. One of them is scratching his side with his flipper, 4 


while all look as if they had had their dinner and were content, 
The reason seals lie on the ice and stay in the coldest water 
without getting cold is because they have a thick layer of fat un- 7 


der the skin that protects them and keeps them warm. Though | 
the seal is awkward on land, in the water his movements are ex- | 


ceedingly rapid and graceful. The seal is such an excellent swim- 
mer that the 
fish, on which 
it almost en- 
tirely subsists, 
have a poor 
chance to get 
away when it 

° Ye 
swims after >< 
them. Fish- <——— 
ermen do not 
like the seal 
because he is 
a better fisher 
and gets the 
largest and 
best of the 
fish from their 
nets. 

The seal 
cannot live 
under the 
water like a fish, but must come to the surface to breathe the 
fresh air. When he comes up to breathe he sticks his head above 
——~ the water and looks 

all around to see if 


Seals visting bo 





there is an enemy | 


about. The seal can 
remain under water ~ 
as long as twenty- 5 
five minutes without 


coming to the suf | 
face. All of this time = 


he is hunting for fish 
or clams. 

In the winter time | 
the seals live under = 
the ice, but they) 
would soon drowl| 
if they could not get 
air, so they keepy 
holes open throug ~ 
the ice that lead Up 
under the snow 
where they come t0] 
“blow.” Snow 8& 


With | 
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porous, so “ Natchook” does not have to put his nose further than 
the top of the iceto breathe. It is at these holes that the Eskimo 
captures the seal. 

These holes are far under the snow where they could not be 
found without the aid of the Eskimo’s ever faithful friend, his dog. 

The seal dog is especially trained to hunt seal holes which it 
does by scent alone, as there is no indication of 't on the surface 
of the snow. When the dog has scented a seal hole the master 
reverses his harpoon, which has a long, spindle-shaped end, and 
thrusts it through the snow until he finds the hole which is often 
two feet or more below the surface of the snow. 

When he has found it he seats himself by the hole and patiently 
waits for the seal to come up to blow. If the wind is blowing 
cold he builds a snow protection to shield him from the biting 


“Wskime and Seal Nog 


blast,and there he sits a day or more at a time, if necessary, until 
the seal comes up, when he drives the harpoon into the hole and 
invariably secures the seal. 

The snow in the frigid zone lies on the ground and ice very 
deep all the winter long. The mother seal makes a hole up 
through the ice to the snow and there on the surface of the ice 
makes an “Igloo” or house for her baby seal. She scrapes 
away the snow and carries it down into the water. It is from 
this Igloo that the Eskimos have gotten the idea of their pecu- 
liar snow houses, Upon the shelf of ice surrounding the hole 
the young seal is born and there it is nursed and regularly vis- 
ited by the mother until the warm sun of the spring melts the 
snow and leaves the igloo bare. By this time, however, the 
young seal is old enough to take care of itself. 

The seal is easily tamed and becomes very docile, attaching it- 


SS 


See 


ok ~ Seol Wole 


Self with strong affection to its human friends, seeking their 
Caresses and notice the same as a dog. 


Wat Ww wo 
\' 


_ [Ask the children how they would like to live where the struggle for ex- 
istence is so severe. Why do not the seals and other inhabitants of the 
polar seas swim to milder waters ? Why do not the Eskimos come farthe 
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South ? Why do not we emigrate to tropical regions, where we could find 
our food growing wild, do with little clothing, shelter, and fuel, and live 
lazily under the warmersuns ? Why is it that “just right” in regard to 


climate means one thing to the negro, another to us, and still another te 
the Eskimo ?—Ep. } 


Fractions. 


[From Klemm's ‘‘ European Schools,”’] 

These squares were Jer foraied like sheets of postage stamps, 

but so as to divide them into different parts, such as halves, 

thirds, fourths, etc. The squares were used to #/- 
lustrate fractions, and both teacher and pupil were 
liberally supplied with them. They had been pro- 
cured at a paper-mill, and cut and perforated by a 
: printer. 

The pupils learned the process of reduction ascending and de- 
scending very rapidly. The terms of } multiplied by two gave 
two-sixths, and it was done by folding the sheets of thirds so that 
each third was folded to make two of six equal parts of the whole. 
The opposite way was just as easily shown. 

The squares were of different colors: halves, fourths, eighths, 
and sixteenths were pink; thirds, sixths, ninths, etc., green; 
fifths and tenths, yellow. This afforded an instant selection of 
the proper sheet when a problem was given out. The paper had 
the thickness of ordinary writing paper, and the pupils could 
write on it with pencil or ink. 

One problem particularly interested me, since the pupils re- 
ceived no help whatever in its solution, I had given it out my- 
self, prompted by a spirit of mischief. Example: Multiply ¢ by 

A few seconds sufficed for the brighter pupils to do the work 
zm paper and om paper. 
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Being asked to select a pupi! tu Cemonstrate this problem, | se- 
lected a sleepy-looking youngster, who aro:e and, much to my 
surprise turned to me, saying ° 

“You can not multiply by a fraction, since multiplying means 
repeating. You can not repeat fewer times than once; } not be- 
ing an even 1, itis clear that you meant to sayjof §. Now 
take a sheet of twelfths.” Idid “Fold } under, leaving } of 
the sheet visible.” I did. “ Now fold the } into four equal strips. 
By thus dividing %, you also divide the third, third folded under. 
You really divide each third into fourths, or the whole sheet “into 
twelfths.” 1 did as indicated in the small figure. “Then j of j 
equals two-twelfths or one-sixth.” Thus speke the youth and 
sat down. 

[The children can fold and crease their own papers so that they will tear 
as reliably as if perforated.—ED.] 











Thought Work in Arithmetic. 


By WILLIAM M. GIFFIN. 


Give exercises to children that will train their judgment, ¢. zg., 
draw two lines on the blackboard of exactly the same length. 





Fig. 1. 

See Figs. I. and II, Let them tell which is the longer. Unless 
they have had such work they will say the vertical line is the 
longer. Let them test and find their mis- 
take. Try again with two other lines. 
Test as before. They will not be long in 
discovering what many older children do 
not know; viz.: A vertical line appears 
longer than a horizontal line of the same 
length. Instead of giving them such old 
dry bones as 12 less 3= what? Draw a 
line on the board and letter it as in 
Fig. III. Then ask this question: If from 
A to B it is 12 miles and from A to C it 
is 3 miles, how far is it from C to B? 
Here they must find the letter the answer 
9, by taking 3 from 12; but who will deny 
that they have had far more mental disci- 
pline than the first example would have 
given them ? 

Again, draw a diagram as shown in Fig. 1V. Then say: H is 
John’s home. S is the school-house. L is Willie’s home. 
Which boy walks the farthest when going to school. How many 


A Cc B 
= i ta 


Fig. 2. 


: Fig. 3 
more blocks does Willie walk than John? C is the candy store. 
How far will each boy walk if he goes from the school to the 


candy store and then home. 
Now, dear teacher, add many more questions to this and thus 


H Z 


make it a part of yourself. A little thought will give you prob- 
lems in addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, and parti- 
tion; each one of which will cause more tninking than a dozen 
lifeless tables. 


¥ 


Difterences in the Habits of Animals. 


IN POSITION.—The man grows and walks erect. 

The caz stands and walks in a horizontal position. 

The crow flies in a horizontal position, stands in an inclined. 

The frog sits in an inclined position. 

The sake lies on the ground. 

The oyster lics in one place on the ground. 

IN LOCALITY.—The fish lives zm the water. 

The whale lives on the water. 

The frog lives in the water and on the land. 

The earthworm lives in the ground. 

The gwaz/ lives on the ground. 

The vodzn lives in the air and on the trees. 

The crow lives in one place all the year. 

The d/uedbird goes to a warmer country in the winter. 

Continue this by lessons on the differences in locomotion, in 
getting their food, in eating and drinking, in mating, in their 
homes, in multiplying. 
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Legends of the Great Dipper. 


By MARY PROCTOR. 


In the northern parts of the heavens, there is a large constella- 
tion circling around the Pole Star, and generally known in 
America as the Great Dipper. The true name is Ursa Major, 
the Great Bear, and the following legend was told about it, 
among the Grecians in olden times. 

Ursa Major was said to be Calisto, the beautiful daughter of 
Lycaon, king of Arcadia. Juno, the wife of Jupiter was jealous 
of Calisto, and made terrible threats; and Jupiter, fearing that 
Juno would harm Calisto, changed her into a bear. Calisto had 
a son named Arcas, who became a great hunter. One day he 
roused a bear in the chase, and not knowing that it was his 
mother, was about to kill her, when Jupiter snatched them both 
up to heaven and placed them among the constellations, Arcas 
being the Little Bear, or Little Dipper. 


“ But now her son had fifteen summers told, 
Fierce at the chase, and in the forest bold ; 

When as he beat the woods in quest of prey, 

He chanced to rouse his mother where she lay. 
She knew her son, and kept him in her sight, 

And fondly gazed ; the boy was in a fright, 

And aimed a pointed arrow at her breast ; 

And would have slain his mother in the beast, 

But Jove forbade and snatched them through the air 
In whirlwinds up to heaven, and fixed them there ; 
Where the new constellations nightly rise 

And add a luster to the northern skies.” 


Met, b. ii. v. 496—508. 


A modern Greek legend gives another account of the origin of 
this constellation, It is supposed that at one time the sky was 
made of glass and it touched the earth on both sides. It was 
soft and thin, and some one nailed a bear skin upon it, and the 
nails became stars, and the tail is represented by three bright 
stars, known as the “dipper handle.” Another legend is told 
about a princess who was turned into a bear for her haughty 
pride in rejecting all suitors, and that her skin was nailed to the 
sky as a warning to other maidens. The most popular name in 
Greece for this constellation is “‘ the car,” and it is still known by 
that name in Spair, Portugal, Holland, Germany, and Italy. The 
Italian title, ‘‘Car of Bootes” refer to Bootes, the ox-driver and 
inventor of the plough. The legend tells us, that he yoked two 
oxen to the plough (the Dipper), and the whole was suddenly 
transported to the heavens : 


“Wide o’er the spacious regions of the North 
See Bootes urge his tardy wain.” 


In some portions of France, the constellation is known as the 
‘“‘ Chariot of David,” and the middle star of the three, in the tail 
of the bear is the “ conductor.” According to a Breton tradition, 
the “conductor” has great trouble in keeping the wagon from 
over-turning because of the unequal height of the wheels, and for 
this reason the car is sometimes called the “crippled chariot.” It 
is said that one dark night, whilst the conductor was driving near 
the confines of Hades, the right hind wheel was caught and 
twisted several inches out of place. In the Upper Loire, the 
peasants believe that two oxen drew the “car,”’ whilst Alcar is a 
rat, coming to devour the leather straps of the yoke. In the south 
of France, the constellation is called the “‘ Saucepan,” this being 
the nearest approach to the name of the “ Dipper.” A Basque 
legend, relates that a certain husbandman had two oxen stolen 
from him by two thieves. He sent his laborer after them, but 
the man did not return, Then he sent his housekeeper, and his 
dog, and finally he decided to go after the thieves himself. He 
began to blaspheme, and in punishment he was condemned to 
continue his search through the heavens for all eternity. The 
oxen are the first two stars, then follow the two thieves, and, 
lastly, the two servants, and the husbandman, the little star Alcar, 
being the dog. 

But, possibly the most original idea about this group of stars, 
was that suggested by Victor Hugo, in his “‘ Contemplations.” 


“ When he had finished—when the scattered stars, 
Affrighted, from all parts of chaos rose, 
And were bestowed, each in his distant sphere, 
He felt He must His mighty name disclose, 
And rose with looks serene and aspect clear, 
Raised o’er the darkness, then ‘ Jehovah ’ cries, 
And in the depths, these seven letters fell ; 
And they are still before our wondering eyes, 
Above our heads, we trembling in their spell— 
The seven giant stars of the somber North.” 


(To be continued.) 
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The Writing Hour, 


CASE FIRST. 


A school was visited where there were about 35 pupils. The 
teacher: said, ‘‘ Now you may take out your writing books.” This 
was followed by the movements of all the 35 ; some had no pens, 
some no ink, but after considerable talking all appeared to be 
using their pens. Then the teacher walked around ; at some 
desks she sat down and wrote. At the end of 30 minutes she 
said, “ You may put away your writing.” I had the curiosity to 
look at several books, and, as I expected, found there was an utter 
waste of time ; 17} valuable hours had thus been wasted! And 
this went on daily! 


CASE SECOND. 


Another school containing 40 pupils was visited; the desks 
were not as good, but the teacher was of quite another pattern. 
She knew how to teach and aroused an interest. 

A call bell struck ; all sat in order; another tap, and pupils in 
the rear arose, came torward and distributed the books ; another, 
and the books were opened and all got their trial paper ready. 
Now the teacher all alert, earnest, was at the blackboard talking 
pleasantly, interestingly, but pointedly : 

“Be sure to hold the pen right; don’t pinch it,” etc. ‘“ Draw 
horizontal lines an inch long; parallel; lightly, lightly; do it 
quickly, one, one, one; close together; fine as a hair, not coarse ; 
don’t let your pen scratch,” etc, “‘ Those who can make such lines 
right can write.” 

“ Now slanting lines a half inch long, parallel; right across the 
others ; lightly, lightly; do this with the finger movement; a 
quick movement, one, one, one (counting rapidly), I hear a pen 
scratch—that won’t do--you must glide over the paper. 

“T see you are beginning to do that splendidly. Now for No. 
3 (here she put some O's on the blackboard). Use the arm 


OCCCC 


movement ; keep right on; make each one better than the last ; 
notice the second down curve—it is parallel to the first ; first 
down stroke is heavier than the rest ; keep right on.” 

Thea she moved rapidly among the pupils. Those are good 
curves—great improvement, Henry ; sit up, Thomas. and you will 
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do better ; too heavy a line, Mary; too round, Lizzie ; they must be 
oval, etc., etc. 

Back now to the blackboard. “ We are having a good day ; 
there is.not a pupil here but will make a good writer. How many 
have practiced the movements? Why, every one. That looks 
well.” 

“ All must get uniformity in the lines and curves. What is 
writing made upof? (Lines and curves.) ‘ Yes, lines and curves. 
Let us take the word uazon, Write it. First a right curve, 
straight line, right curve, straight line, compound curve, straight 
line,” etc., etc. ‘‘Now the art is to make all those right curves just 
alike. Look at yours. Are the left curves alike ? Look at yours. 
Are the letters of the same height ? Look at yours. 


2K t0tt0r70 

“ Henry, come to the blackboard and write umzon. How about 
his right curves? Pretty well, but all the down strokes are not 
parallel (illustrates by drawing lines down through the w, the #, 
and the z.) Draw lines in yours and see. Here are the rules, 

“ All the right curves alike. 

“ All the left curves alike. 

“* Draw the strokes parallel. 

‘* All small letters same height. 

*t A light fine line. 

‘“‘ What is the first word of the lesson? (Jefferson.) J is con- 
sidered rather hard. Begin with a left curve as you would make 
an I, go down below the line and then finish like ay. Begin like 
an I and end like ay, quitea rhyme. George, come and make 
ten; Sarah, Robert, Hattie, Frank, I want to see good ones ; 
Robert has made some fine ones. 

“Now begin in your writing books and write two lines.” 
(Passes among pupils.) “ Keep the rules in mind; light lines; 
don’t pinch pens if you wish to write well; impossible; make 
curves alike; look at copy before you write a word and after, 
not whzle you write. 

“ Now turn back to page 3 and write a line; this should be an 
improvement, And it 1s in Robert’s book, and in Mary’s. 

“‘ Now to page 7 and write a line. I will give each one of the 
class a word to practice on as you get time.” (Distributes copies 
cut out of old books.) 

A tap of the bell caused all to stop writing. I noted that all 
used blotting paper and then closed the books. Another tap 
of the bell and the books were gathered by the pupils from the 
rear row of desks and laid in the teacher’s desk. 





(By Courtesy of the Artist.) 


“ALL MINE.” 


Tapestry Painting, by J. F. Douthitt, 286 Fifth ave., N. Y. 
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Conversation elicited these points : 

‘*T will examine the books before to-morrow.” 

“We use a great deal of ‘trial paper,’ I buy a ream of it and 
sell it to the pupils.” 

“Each pupil has asmall box to keep pens in.” 

‘Each pupil has a piece of chamois tor a pen-wiper.” 

“It is very important they learn to skate as I call it over the 
paper. I try to have them practice ‘movements’ a great deal ; 
writing in the copy-book is but a small part of the work. We 
use only one writing book a term.” 

“T use copies cut out of old writing books a great deal.” 

“No one will learn to write until he gets hold of the move- 
ments, dashes out over the paper; most pupils are really taught 
bad habits at school in writing ; they learn to cramp their hands 
and this is the end of all writing. 

“Yes, to teach writing one must go right into it; but! she 
must do so with all things to make a success.” 


¥ 
Busy Work in Drawing. 


By ELLEN E, KENYON, 
[For illustration, see page D.]} 

Following up the theory given in THE INSTITU1E for February that any 
school work is legitimate which 1s the best improvement upon yesterday's 
that to-day’s circumstances make possible, another familiar series of copy- 
ing exercisesis here suggested as suitable occupation for pupils of ungraded 
schools during a portion of the time not devoted to recitations. Such occu- 
pations are especially convenient in filling the troublesome leisure of the 
** smart pupil,” who prepares his task before his classmates and becomes 
restless for want of something to do, 


The descriptions of how to proceed in copying the designs giv- 
en in last number have prepared the pupils to examine the present 
copies and tell in like manner how they intend to proceed. Elicit: 

1. Construction lines describe a two-inch square and divide it 
into half-inch squares. Body of butterfly is upon middle vertical 
line extending from } inch above to } inch below middle horizon- 
tal line. It is in three sections: head, thorax, and abdomen. 
The head is almost a circle ; the thorax is an ellipse, about twice as 
long as it is wide; the abdomen is still longer and tapers toward 
lower end. The antenne are slightly curved and extend from 
the head to points near the centers of the two upper middle 
squares. Eyes back of antenne. Forward division of wings de- 
fined by lines leaving front end of thorax, curving to centers of 
upper corner squares, waving from there to base of second side 
squares and follow middle horizontal line to back end of thorax. 
Lines defining back divisions of wings leave forward division 
where their outline reaches middle horizontal guide line, curve 
through corners of lower corner squares to points near centers of 
lower middle squares, bend upward from there and curve to points 
near back end of abdomen. 

This language work should aim at the greatest possible precision. One 
drawing a day is enough to describe and copy. This work, as pictorial 
drawing, is of little value; but the training in neatness and faithfulness of 
execution is good. 

Sketching from objects should be a form of busy work used more fre- 
quently than copying exercises. In this, too, a language exercise may pre- 
cede the drawing, the pupils telling where they intend to begin and how to 
proceed. Any common object may be the study. Plants and flowers, 
stuffed birds, mounted insects and casts of larger animals may be used to 
extend and vary the work. 


¥ 


Construction Based on the Square 
Pyramid. 
By F. M. THOMAS. 


The school-room waste basket formed an excellent object for a 
lesson in construction based on the square pyramid. 

The plan (Fig. 1) had been placed on the board before the class 
assembled. 

Pupils were provided with pencils, rulers, compasses, and 
scissors, also pieces of “ oak tag.” 

Let us study this plan and see if we can tell what object we 
are to make, Which are the cutting lines ? (solid lines.) Which 
the folding lines? (long dashes.) What are the other lines called ? 
Show me what represents one side of the object. Describe it. 
How many sides are alike. What shape isthe fifth face? Point 
to all the caps. Which edges of the sides will meet the edges of 
the square? What object will be constructed ? Upon whattype 


form is the waste-basket based ? 

Measure your papers. 
by seven inches.) 

Place a point on the long side one-half inch from the corner. 
Place a similar point on the opposite side. 
ing line. 

Let us examine our waste-basket. 


How large are they? (Six and one-half 


Draw ABZ for a work- 


What is the length of the 
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edges that slant to the floor? (One and a quarter feet.) How 
long are the sides from the highest point to the floor? (One and 
a half feet.) How much, then, must we allow for the triangular 


top? 
' a 
Fe ~ _—-Ml 




















We will let one inch represent half a foot. 
sent one-quarter of a foot ? 

Measure on the working line AC one-half inch from A. With 
the radius AC draw the arc CK, and with the radius BA draw the 
arc AA’. 

How long are the slanting edges of the basket? (One and a 
quarter feet.) How many inches must we measure then? 
(Measure two and a half inches on the working line from C and 
call the point D. With radius BD draw DD’. 

Measure the basket at the top. How wide is it? (One foot.) 
How many inches represents one foot? With a radius of two 
inches from the point C, draw an arc cutting the arc CK. Call 
the point £. With the same radius from the point Z draw an- 
— cutting CX at F, In the same way obtain points G 
an 


What will repre- 














Draw £8, FB, GB, and HB. Where these lines intercept the 
arc DD’, place letters M@, NV, O and P, and draw DM, MN, NO, 
and OP. 

With a radius over half an inch draw arcs using C and £ for 
centers. 

From the point Z, through the intersection of the arcs draw a 
line cutting the arc 4A’ at Z. Draw CZ and EL. 

From £ with a radius equal to CZ draw another arc cutting 
AA’, Draw ERand RF. Similarly obtain C’ and 4’, and draw 
FC’, FC ; GB’, and HB’. Draw quarter-inch laps. 

Strengthen the cutting lines ; rule folding lines with a pin or 
pricking needle so that they will fold more easily. 

Cut, fold, and paste, using glue or other strong paste, as muci- 
lage will not hold oak tag. 
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Study of.Substances, 


The following experiments, included in a first lesson in organic chemis- 
try, given by Dr. R. G. Eccles, are available even in a primary class. The 
subject of the lesson was, ** Resemblances and Differences Between Alco- 
hol and Water.’”’ Among the resemblances named off-hand were molar 
(or mass) mobility, molecular mobility, transparency, volume, weight, and 
color, the last being a negative resemblance, neither having color. The 
Latin terms need not be used with children. Their appropriate ideas can 
be conveyed in Anglo-Saxon. The lesson proceeded as follows : 


Take a very little alcohol in a test-tube and hold it over the 
flame. Move it about so as to heat the glass uniformly and pre- 
vent breakage. If you have taken too much alcohol there is dan- 
ger that it will boil over and burn you. A drop or two is suffi- 
cient. If it takes fire let it burn out. 

Does it evaporate ? 

Does it condense in the cool end of the tube? (If the tube is 
too small hold a cold body over it to catch the condensation.) 

Empty your tubes and try the same experiment with water— 
only a drop or two. 

What two resemblances have you observed between alcohol 
and water ? 

1. Both will evaporate. 

2. Both will condense. 

Dip a piece of red test paper first into alcohol then into water. 
Is there any change? 

Repeat the experiment with blue test paper. 
note ? 

Neither changes the color of the papers. 

Pour half a dram of alcohol into your test-tube. 
the flame. Do not hold it 2% the flame or you will smoke your 
glass. Do not let the fluid boil over or we shall have a fire. 
Does it boil ? 

Empty your test-tube and try the same experiment with water. 
State another resemblance. 

Look through the water bottle at a printed page. 
with the alcohol bottle. 
ence, 

1. Both magnify the print. 

2. They do not magnify equally. 

Pour a little water into a bowl. Be sure your fingers are per- 
fectly dry or this bit of potassium will burn you. Stand off from 
the bow! and drop the meta! into the water. How does it be- 
have? 

1. It splutters and burns with a purple flame. 

Drop in a bit of red test paper. State the change you observe. 

Red litmus is now changed to blue. 

Empty and om | your bowl, and repeat the experiment with al- 
cohol. Be careful that the metal does not fly out upon you. 
State result, 

2. It burns but not rapidly. 

State a resemblance and a difference between alcohol and 
water. 

1. Both will burn potassium. 

2. The water burns it more quickly than the alcohol. 

Yes, the metal is not burned, however, as wood is burned, but 
as iron is burned in rusting. We call this process oxidation. 
See how this piece of potassium has melted in the air. Air, alco- 
hol, and water all have oxidizing power. 

See if you can wet the back of your hand with alcohol. Can 
you with water? Do you note a resemblance or a difference ? 

Pour exactly two cubic centimeters (half dram) of alcohol into 
your graduated test-tube. Hold over the flame until it is nearly 
ready to boil. Keep your flame low. Do not worry about your 
tube after it is once warm. The danger of breakage is when you 
first apply heat to the glass. What does the alcohol do just be- 
fore boiling ? 

It rises higher in the glass. 

Notice how much higher because you are going to try the same 
experiment with water and see if it expands as much. Do so 
now. Make two statements, always remembering to note the re- 
semblance first, if there is one. 

1. Both expand before boiling. 

2. The alcohol expands more than the water. 

Taste both water and alcohol. State your observation. 

They do not taste alike. 

Smell them both, etc. 

Hang up your scales. Make them balance by adding weight 
to the lighter beam. Pour half a dram of alcohol into one beam 
and exactly the same measure of waterintothe other. You stated 
some time ago that both these substances have weight. Now 
State a difference. 

Water weighs more than alcohol, bulk for bulk. 

The special weight of a substance 1s its weight as compared 
with water. We call the specific gravity of water one. That of 
alcohol, then, must be— 

Less than one, 

Make a spill of your filter paper. Dip the end into the alcohol. 
Light the alcohol upon the paper, being careful not to light the 
paper. What happens ? 

When the alcohol burns out the paper ignites, 


What do you 


Hold it over 


Do the same 
State another resemblance and a differ- 
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Repeat your experiment, using measure for measure of alcohol 
and water. State result. 

The paper does not take fire. 

The old way of telling proof spirit was to wet gunpowder with 
a sample and apply a flame. If the gunpowder burned the spirit 
was up to or above proof. Nowadays we test by weighing or 
using what are called alcoholometers. If the paper or gunpow- 
der burns it shows that the liquid is nearly three-fourths alcohol, 
if not purer still, 

A single set of apparatus handled chiefly by the teacher is not so telling 
as individual sets in the hands of the pupils, but in some of these experi- 
ments it has the merit of greater safety. Groups of twelve children can 
make the foregoing observations satisfactorily. Few of the experiments 
are suitable for exhibition before a large class. 

The object of Dr. Eccles in framing this lesson was identical with that 
which should be kept in view by the primary teacher who makes a series 
out of it, His aim is, First, to secure that the pupils knowledge shall be 
gained at first hand through the evidence of his own senses, and not taken 
on faith ; second, to train pupils to habits of inductive reasoning. 

The doctor began his lesson with an introduction which it will be well 
for the primary teacher to place at the end of the course, 

* All of our knowledge is made up of resemblances and differences. The 
difference in intelligence between you and the brutes is simply that you 
are capable of perceiving more resemblances and differences than they are. 
This is why you cannot know one thing alone. You must know it by its 
likeness or unlikeness to something else.” 


» 
Ethics by Memory Gems. 


By J. E. ROBERTS, 


I have used memory gems of some kind in my school for five 
years, and find them a very interesting and helpful part of the 
day’s program. 

I write the memory gems on the board and all the pupils copy 
them into note-books, and learn them. We recite them in the 
morning after devotional exercises, always reviewing previous 
ones. At the close of the term by calling for voluntary recita- 
tions the pupils have been able to recite every quotation had for 
the term, I like the idea of dwelling upon a particular subject 
for a week or so. Thus in teaching the true dignity of labor the 
following gems may be used: 


1. Honest industry and hard work will win. 


3. Labor is not mean or low, 
Ye achieve at every blow, 
Something higher than ye know. 
—Read. 


3. Labor is life—’tis the still water faileth_— Francis Osgood. 


4. Honest work for the day, honest hope for the morrow.— 
Geo. Meredith. 


5. Work for some good, be it ever so slowly ; 

Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly. 

Labor! all labor is noble and holy ; 

Let thy great deed be thy prayer to thy God. 

—F, S. Osgood. 
6. Whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing well. 
7. The more we do the more we can do.— Hazlett. 
8. All true work is sacred.—Carlyle, 
g. By something attempted, something done, I'll earn each 
night’s repose. 

10, Work with the heart, and work with the brain, 


Work with the hand and work with the will, 
Step after step we conquer the plain. 


r 
Memory Gems, 


“Kind words are little sunbeams, 
That sparkle as they fall ; 
And loving smiles are sunbeams, 
A light of joy to all. 
In sorrow’s eye they dry the tear, 
And bring the fainting heart good cheer.” 


—Mrs. Curtis. 


“ We should make the same use of books that the bee does of 
a flower: he gathers sweets from it, but does not injure it.” 


Little children, you must seek 
Rather to be good than wise ; 
For the thoughts you do not speak 
Shine out in your cheeks and eyes. 
—Alice Cary. 


Habit is a cable; we weave a thread of it each day, and it be- 
comes so strong we cannot break it. --Horace Mann. 


“ Over in the meadow 
In the reeds on the shore 











Lived a mother-muskrat 

And her little ratties four, 
“ Dive,” said the mother 
“We dive,” said the four, 

So they dived and they burrowed, 
In the reeds on the shore.” 


Example sheds a genial ray 
Of light that men are apt to borrow 
So first improve yourself to-day 
And then improve your friends to-morrow. 
— Valentine Vansden, 


“‘ Two ears and only one mouth have you 
The reason I think is clear ; 

It teaches, my child, that it will not do 
To talk about all you hear.” 


Speak gently ! ’tis a little thing 
Dropped in the heart’s deep well ; 
The good, the joy, which it may bring, 
Eternity shall tell. —Hangford. 


Lost yesterday, somewhere between sunrise and sunset, two 
golden hours, each set with sixty diamond minutes. No reward 
is offered, for they are gone forever. —Horace Mann. 


A dreary place would be this earth, 
Were there no people in it ; 
The song of life would lose its mirth, 
Were there no children.to begin it. 
— Whittier. 
“ Work while you work, play while you play, 
This is the way to be cheerful and gay, 
All that you do, do with your might ; 
Things done by halves are never done right.” 


“If a task is once begun, 
Never leave it till it’s done 
Be the labor great or small, 
Do it well or not at all.” 


“The fisher who draws in his net too soon, 
Won't have any fish to sell, 

The chiid who shuts up his book too soon, 
Won't learn any lessons well.” 


“If you would have your learning stay, 
Be patient,—don’t learn too fast ; 

The man who travels a mile each day, 
Will get round the world at last.” 


““ Welcome, little sunbeams, 
Kindly hast thou come, 
Bringing cheerful sunshine 
From thy far off home. 

Gentle little sunbeams, 
I will try to be 

Kind and pure and loving, 
Helpful just like thee.” 


“ Little moments make an hour ; 
Little thoughts, a book ; 

Little seeds a tree or flower, 
Water drops a brook ; 

Little deeds of faith and love, 

Make a home for you above.” 


“Do what conscience says is right ; 
Do what reason says is best ; 

Do with all your mind and might, 
Do your duty and be blest.” 


“If ever I see, 
On bush or tree, 
Young birds in a pretty nest, 
I must not, in play, 
Steal the young birds away, 
To grieve their mother’s breast. 


“What does little birdie say 
In her nest at peep of day 

‘ Let me fly,’ says little birdie, 
‘ Mother, let me fly away’.” 


“« Birdie, rest a little longer 

Till the little wings are stronger’ 
So she rests a little longer, 

Then she flies away.” 


Good boys and girls should never say, 
“1 will” and “‘ Give me these!” 

O, no; that never is the way, 
But, “ Mother, if you please.” 


And “ If you please,” to Sister Ann, 
Good boys to say are ready ; 

And “ Yes, sir,” to a gentleman 

And “ Yes, ma’am.” to a lady.” 
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“ Do all the good you can 
In all the ways you can 

To all the people you can 
Just as long as you can.” 


“Politeness is to do and say 
The kindest thing in the kindest way.” 


“Sunshine, dear, warm and clear 
Smiles right in the window here 
Sunshine bright, a cheerful sight 
Welcome sunbeams bright. 
Happy if we always found 

Bits of beauty all-around 

We might see if we’d be 


Always pure like thee.” — Selected. 


“ Be brave and happy in your little place and you will be ready 
for a larger one by and by.” 


. 2 
Arbor Day Exercise. 


By Lizzie M. HADLEY. 
Clio, 
CHARACTERS REPRESENTED. <~ Dame Nature, 
Trees. 


Clio (seated at a table with a pile of books before her.) — 


I’m Clio, muse of history, 
And I'd like to understand 
The meaning of this bustle 
That is felt throughout the land. 
There’s something in the air, I know. 
For ev'ry gusty breeze, 
No matter from what point it comes, 
Is whisp’ring to the trees. 
The bees go buzzing through their boughs, 
The early birds all chatter, 
And secrets too, I’m sure I hear 
Within the raindrops patter, 
Why, e’en the very children, too, 
The lads and lassies, gay, 
Keep looking at the trees, and talk 
About an Arbor Day. 
But what that means, I must confess 
I really do not know. 
I’m sure I think they’re very rude, 
They all perplex me so. (Enter Dame Nature.) 


Nature.—Good-morning, Clio. Fie, my dear, 
Aren’t you ashamed to say, 
That you, the Muse of history, 
Know naught of Arbor day ? 
What say your records 
Don’t they tell the story unto you? 


Clio (looking over her book).— 
My records? Hm.—yes,—* Arbor day, 
Year, eighteen seventy-two.” (Reads.) 


“The first Arbor day was kept in Nebraska, in 1872. Kansas 
next adopted the day and other states soon followed their 
example.” 

O, 1 remember now, the day 
Comes with spring’s starting grasses. 
Then trees are planted far and near 
By merry lads and lasses. (Léstens.) 
Hark! Can it be that now I hear 
The measured tramp of feet ? 
While, faint and clear, there seems to come 
A sound of voices, sweet ? 
I wonder what it all can mean, 
Is it some tricksy breeze? 


Nature.— Nay, Clio, see where now they come 
The fair green forest trees. (Trees enter and march 
They finally stop in front of Clio.) 


Clio.—-I see them come, tree after tree, 
Why do they thus appear ? 
Nature.—Why have you left your forest homes ? 
Speak! Trees, why are ye here ? 


around the stage. 


Trees sing. Tune: ‘Yankee Doodle.” 
Why so many trees you spy 
O, you ne’er can guess, ma’am ; 
But you'd know the reason why, 
You must now confess, ma’am. 


Tall and stately trees are we, 
None behind us lingers ; 
All our robes are misty green 
Made by fairy fingers. 
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Yes, from out our homes we’ve come, 
All the weary way, ma’am, 
Just to ask if you will plant 
Us, on Arbor day, ma’am. 
Trees talk.—You seem surprised to see us, fair Clio. 
Clio.— Surprised? Of course I am. 
Pray tell, what means this mystery ? 
Why, ever since the world begun 
I’ve written history. 
And yet, I cannot seem to think 
Of records e’er like these, 
My history tells of eople, 
Not silly, talking ¢rees. 
Trees sing.—Go, look through all your musty tomes 
Your records of past ages, 
You'll find some stories of the trees 
Within their dusty pages. (Clio turns the leaves 
of her book.) 
Clio.—There’s nothing here, yet stay— 
Once more I'll look, now, let me see— 
What's this, in Greek mythology, 
About fair Dryope ? 
And—yes—Can I believe my eyes? 
Why, here’s another one. 
The story of old Baucis 
And her husband Philemon. 
How strange! I had forgotten them, 
They lived so long ago, 
Dryope, Baucis, Philemon, 
Who were they? Do you know? 
Nature.—The angry gods changed Dryope 
Into a tree, men say. 
Because she plucked the lotus flowers, 
Beside a stream, one day. 
Clio.— Who were Philemon and Baucis ? 
Nature.—A husband and a wife 
Who, after years of wedded bliss 
Instead ot losing life 
Fast by their cottage door, became 
An oak and linden tree, 
Perchance, to-day, on Phrygia’s hills, 
The pair you still may see. 
Clio.—What nonsense! Those are only myths 
Not truly histories. 
Trees.—O, then, maybe you'd like to hear 
About historic trees ? 
Ciio.—I know of none. 
Trees.—Why, Clio, dear, 
In sooth you must be ailing ! 
Or, can it be you’ve grown so old 
That e’en your memory’s failing ? 
Clio—My memory failing? No indeed / 


Trees.—Well, then, pray give attention 
And just to bring the past to you, 
We will a few trees mention. (Several Elm trees 
step out of the line.) 


We are elms so tall and graceful, 
Standing in the meadows green, 

Birds are building in our branches 
Fairer trees were never seen. 


1st Elm.—Beneath my branches Wm. Penn made a treaty with 
the Indians in 1682. 


2d Elm.—-I am the “ Washington Elm ” in Cambridge. 


34 Elm.—I am the Libertv tree in Boston. The British cut me 
down in 1775. (Elms step back, and Oaks take their places.) 


Oaks.—We are oaks, so strong and sturdy 
Ready to withstand the blast, 
Listen, we too, bring you stories 

Found within the shadowy past. 


We were ever famous in song, story, and legendary lore. The 
ancient Druids performed their mystic rites beneath our shelter- 
ing branches, and the Dryads dwelt within our trunks. 


1st Oak.—I am called the ‘‘ Royal Oak,” because Charles II., 
after the battle of Worcester, hid within my hollow trunk. 


2d Oak.—I once held the charter of the New Haven Colony. I 
am the Charter Oak. (Oaks step back. Apple trees take their 
places.) 


Apple Trees.— 
In spring, when the south wind whispers 
Of summer days that are coming, 
And out in the sunny meadows, 
You can hear the wild bees humming, 
Then, perfuming all the orchard, 
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While it blushes right rosily, 
Laden with scented blossoms 
You will find the apple tree. 
We are natives of Britain arid our fruit is an important article 
of commerce, 


1st Apple Tree. 


Clio, dost thou not remember 

When the world was young with thee 
How full many a curious legend 

Clustered round the apple tree ? 
Serpent guarded in fair Eden 

With Creation’s dawning breath 
There it stood, and unto mortals 

Lo! its legacy was—death, 


2d Apple Tree.— 


In the legends of the Northland, 
Hast thou never heard, in sooth, 
Of Iduna’s magic apples 
That to taste would bring back youth ? 


3d Apple Tree.— 


There is still another story, 
In the mythic legends old, 
Of a tree, by dragons guarded 
Bearing apples of pure gold. 


Cizo.---I have heard those old tales before ; they are but my#hs. 


Apple Trees.-Myths, say you? Well, here is one that is no 
myth. You shall hear its story. 

4th Apple Tree.—1 am the oldest apple tree in America. 
Peregrine White planted me in what is now th: town of Marsh- 
field. Daniel Webster afterwards owned the land. For more 
than two hundred years I blossomed and bore fruit. (Several 
trees step forward.) 


Clio, - Here are many other trees, 
Why do these appear ? 


Trees.—U, we all can something do, 
That is why we’re here. 


Mapiles.—We can make your sugar, 
Birches.—We, your birch canoe. 
Walnuts.—We have nuts for cracking, 

Cherry.— Cherries we'll bring you. 


All the trees sing.— 

O, we're sure some story old, 
Ev'ry tree might tell, ma’am, 

But we haven't time for those,—- 
Maybe, ’tis as well, ma’am, 

And to-day we’ve come to see 
Which tree shall be planted, 

Speak at once, if you’ve a choice 
And your wish is granted. 


Nature.—-Yes, from fields and gardens 
Trees have come this way, 

That the lads and lassies, 
May choose for Arbor day. 


Trees.—Trees we have at lowest prices 
We grow sugar, tar, and spices, 
Camphor, turpentine and milk, 
Cork and rubber, paper, silk, 
Balsam, resin, fuel, lumber 
Half the things we cannot number 
Trees for beauty ; trees for use, 
Some of us you can’t refuse, 
Trees in high and lowly stations. 
And a lot of queer relations. 
Clio.—What are the names of these ? 
Mother Nature.— 
There’s a “ Bread-Fruit ” tree to give you bread, 
And a “ Butter Tree,” I’ve heard it said, 
The “Cow Tree” grows to give you milk, 
The “ Mulberry Tree ” to make your silk. 
And then you've heard, I think, maybe 
Of the queer and curious traveler's tree. 


Clio.— Yes, I’ve heard of all of these 
And many other wondrous trees, 
Yet after all you do and say, 
What's the use of Arbor day ? 


Trees.—W hy, the nation you are serving 
When the trees you are preserving, 
If these trees by flood and fire 
Or the axe should all expire 
Where would be your rain and snow, 
Heat and cold, we'd like to know ? 
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Sad indeed 'twould be for you. 

If without us you must do, 

So don’t wait this lovely weather, 
But plant the trees at once together. 


All sing.—Piant us, plant us on the hills, 

Plant us in the hollows, 

Plant us where our leaves may dance 
With the skimming swallows. 

Plant us all and when our boughs 
Shall grow green in summer, 

To cool shadows we will e’er 
Welcome ev'ry comer. 

Clio should wear white. Dame Nature should dress in brown and carry 
a handful of green twigs. Trees wear a green mantle (cheese-cloth or 
tissue paper) and carry a branch ot the tree she represents, holding it alott 
when she speaks. 

» 


Crowning of the Forest King. 


An Arbor Day Fantasy of Trees and Flowers, 


By LauRA F. SHELDON. 


Trees. Flowers, 
{ Oak. Arbutus. 
Elm. Violet, 
ad Maple. May Flower, 
CHARACTERS, Chestnut. Snowdrop. 
Beech. Dog-toothed violet. 
. Pine. Crocus. 


The trees are represented by boys dressed in black decorated with the 
leaves (artificial if necessary) of the trees they represent; the flowers, by 
little girls suitably dressed. 


Enter trees in an excited group, saying severally, ‘‘ / am.” ‘* You're no?.” 
“Tam.” “ought tobe.” ‘It’s nosuch thing.” ‘* You have no clam.’ 
“Senge “met.” “Ral” “Et? se" Ti 


Chesinut.— This question let us now decide, 
And by our joint decision bide. 
Who should be monarch of the wood ? 
No idle, nutless shade tree should. 
The chestnut I,—both fruit and shade 
I freely give. My claim is made. 
Beech.—That 1, the beech tree, also do 
And I am statelier far than you. 
E£ilm.—What tree combines such strength and grace 
As I,theelm? I claim first place, 
Pine.—The pine is green from spring to spring, 
Who else claims that? Then make me king. 
Mafple.—Now this remains what e’er you say, 
The maple is the chief to-day. 
Oak. (angrily.)\—Who dares such rebel claims to bring ? 
Who dares? “I am—I am the king! 
Enter flowers singing softly and joyously. They windin and out among 
the trees who stand in a circle. During the songs they cross hands in the 
center forming a wheel and each flower circles about the nearest tree. 
Dantiest flowers that bloom are we, 
Nodding our heads in the soft spring air, 
Playing at peek-a-boo ‘round every tree, 
Making dear Mother Earth bright and fair, 
Spring is here, etc. 
Flowers stop, forming circle within the circle of trees. 
Crocus.—Why stand you here so stiff and still 
When you might gaily dance your fill? 
And Arbor day is the only day 
When flowers and trees cam dance and play. 
Oak.—Affairs of state that touch you not 
Detain us rooted to this spot. 
The king am I, of high renown, 
And these dare claim my royal crown. 
Chestnut.—Thou hast indeed been king till now, 
But we'll to thee no longer bow 
Till thou art proved, by reasons good, 
The kingliest tree in all the wood. 
Arbutus.—What though you bear the heavy weight 
And burden of affairs of state ? 
Why must you stand and darkly frown 
Because a king you've come to crown? 
Maple.—And think you, thoughtless little flower, 
A king is made within an hour ? 
The lord of forest, grove, and glen, 
Shall he in sfort be chosen, then ? 
Violet.—O foolish trees ! the one best way 
Of all is yours on Arbor day. 
The children should for you decide 
And by their choice you should abide. 
Elm.—Yes, yes! Let them the judges be 
O king that was! (40wzng) Dost thou agree ? 
That tree the children love the most 
Should be the king of all the host. 
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Oak.—Thou sayest well, I do agree, 

The children’s choice, then, let it be, 

And thus into your midst I fling 

This crown ; I am no longer king. 

Snowdrop.— And we the boys and girls will seek 

That they to us their choice may speak ; 
For every one a branch shall be 
Laid low before his chosen tree. 

Flowers skip out after baskets filled with small twigs. The room may be 
divided into sections each flower recording the votes of her section by! ay- 
ing twigs before the trees voted for. Each flower then collects the votes of 
one of the trees and they are taken aside to be counted. When the votes 
are counted flowers return singing. 

Hail to the monarch of glade and grove, 
Hail to the kingliest forest tree, 

Thee, oh Oak tree, the children love, 
Thou art the king,—’tis their just decree. 


- 
Arbor Day Selections from Standard 
Authors, 


(To be chosen at the discretion of the pupil.) 

For Readings :—From Holmes’ “ One Hundred Days in Eur- 
ope.” Chapters 2, 3, 8; “ The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” 
Chapters 7, 10, 12; “ The Poet at the Breakfast Table,” Chapter 
6; “ Over the Tea-cups,” Chapter 9; “ Elsie Venner,”’ Chapter 13 
“Spring,” by Holmes. From Thoreau’s “ Early Spring in Mass- 
achusetts,” *‘ Winter,” “The Maine Woods,” “ Autumn,’ and 
“* Walden.” 

From Irving’s “Sketch Book” and parts of “ Rural Life in 
Eugland.” From Cooper’s “ Pathfinder,” and “ Oak Openings” 
(first chapters of each.) From “ Among the Trees,” by Bryant. 
From Emerson’s “ Nature,” “‘ Beauty,” and “ The Method of Na- 
ture.” 

For Recitations: “Spring Has Come,” by O. W. Holmes, 
“The Reiurn of Spring,” and “Spring,” translated from the 
French by Longfellow. “An April Day,” by Longfellow. “ The 
Birch Tree.”’ by James Russell Lowell. ‘‘The Dead Patriarch,” 
by William Cu'len Bryant. ‘ The Oak,” by James Russel Low- 
ell. ‘* Among the Trees,” by William Cullen Bryant, “ Under 
the Trees,” by R. H. Stoddard. 

“ Use of Flowers,” by Mary Howitt. ‘“‘ Under the Washington 
Elm,” by Holmes. “ Under the Old Elm,” by Lowell. “ Tree 
Burial,” by Bryant. ‘Planting of the Apple Tree,” by Bryant. 
‘Palm and the Pine,” by Taylor. ‘ Love of Nature,” by Tenny- 


son ‘The Ivy Green,” by Dickens. ‘In Praise of Trees,” by 
Spencer. ‘In a Forest,” by Southey. “Golden Rod,” by Elaine 
Goodale. “ Forest Trees,” by Eliza Cook. ‘ Forest Hymn,” by 
Bryant. “Our Almanac,” by Aldrich. “The Tulip Tree,” by 
Taylor. 


Essays : The Arbor day celebration should include an essay or 
two by the pupils. The reading mentioned above with a little 
discussion in class, should be fruitful in suggestion of themes and 
their treatment in these essays. 


* 
May Day Exercises. 

Among the material especially selected for May-day exercises 
in “Spring and Summer School Cclebrations,” (published by E. 
L. Kellogg & Co.) are a song called “ Greeting to May,” by Helen 
B. Curtis and “ A Carpet of Green,” by Lettie E. Sterling ; reci- 
tations for the primary and intermediate grades, “’Tis Spring,” 
by Samuel Nichols, *‘ May-Day,” by John Kebbe, “‘ A Call to the 
Flowers,” by Anna H. Branch, “ To the Arbutus,” by Randall 
H. Saunders, and exercises for four and more pupils, “* The Re- 
turn of the Wanderers,” by Wolstan Dixey (grammar) “ Rob- 
in’s Come” (primary) ‘‘ Gathering Flowers,” by Jennie D. 
Moore (intermediate) “ The May Festival.” by Lizzie M. Hadley 
(primary and advanced) ‘‘ May and the Flowers,” by Elizabeth 
R. Morey (primary). 

The following drills in “New Fancy Drills and Marches,” 
would be attractive at a May day celebration: “ Pink Rose 
Drill,” by Eloise Hemphill, ‘‘ Rain-bow Drill,” by M. D. Sterling, 
and ‘‘ Tambourine Drill,” by Eloise Hemphill. 





Personally Conducted Excursions to California, 

Via the Chicago, Union Pacific and North-Western Line, in uphol- 
stered tourist sleeving cars, leave Chicago every Thursday via the North- 
Western Line. Low rates, picturesque route, quickest time and careful 
attention are advantages offered to those who join these excursions. Cost 
of berth only $6.00. Ask your nearest ticket agent for full particulars or 
address H. A. Gross, G. E. P. A., 423 Broadway, New York, 





Sickness Among Children 
is prevalent at all seasons of the year, but can be avoided largely when they are 
properly cared for. /n/fant Yeaith is the title ot a valuable pamphlet accessible 
to all who will send address to the N. Y. Condensed Milk Co., N. Y. City. 





Rheumatism yields to Hood's Sarsaparilla, because the latter overcomes the 
actic acid in the blood. 
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Letters. 


School-Room Equipments. 


The two things which have been most successfully tried in my class this 
winter, are a sixty-two-cent open book-case, and an old table which the 
boys made presentable by a new oil cloth top and a fresh coat of varnish. 
We use the book-case as a regular library for the children’s use, each person 
being allowed to borrow a book from it whenever a little leisure warrants 
his doing so. Our only rule ts, the reading must never interfere with the 
class work, the loss of the right to use the book-case for a certain length of 
time being the penalty for the infringement of this law. About one-half 
the class uses the books every day, and once in a while the poor shelves are 
empty. Now, this fact is surprising, but there is, with a few exceptions, 
nothing there to read but the ordinary text-books used in the various 
classes of our own school. The exceptions are Charles Kingsley’s ‘* Water 
Babies,” ‘‘ Stories of Our Country,” ‘‘ Grandfather's Chair,” and ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” It is really good to see how eager those children are to 
read what is universally acknowledged the best literature for them. 

Now to our old table. We were quite anxious to keep our paper work ; 
such as monthly test papers, compositions, drawings, parquetry, etc. But 
the question of what to do with them was a serious one. Finishing the 
exercises and placing them in a box in the closet, kept the papers nice and 
clean, but was very much like putting a light under a bushel. At last the 
idea of having a ‘‘ work table” suggested itself and it was certainly a brill- 
iant one So our class papers having been duly marked, criticlsed and cor- 
rected or re-written, are fastened together with manuscript pins and placed 
on the table for inspection. Of course the ‘‘ inspecting ” 1s done mostly by 
the pupils ; but if a visitor wishes to spend some time at the table, there is 
none to say to him nay. 

This plan has proved a great source of inspiration in two ways. Evena 
heedless pupil wishes to have his paper pretty well at the top of the pile 
once in a while, and even /¢wice if he can get it there; hence, he works. 
Then another thing; they love to read and criticise each other’s work, 
through which reading ideas are promulgated. You all know how much 
easier it is for a baby to learn to talk when placed among small children, 
rather than when kept constantly with adults, The same principle applies 
here. Frequently a boy gets from these papers ideas, which I have tried 
in vain to giwehim. A child puts it into a child’s language, from a child’s 
standpoint, and it can be understood by a child. 

These two additions do take up some wall space and some floor space ; 
and we are obliged todo a little more dusting because of them. However, 
these inconveniences have proved very slight when compared with the sat- 
isfaction and real benefit they have been to the class. 

A SUBSCRIBER, 


Coral Reef-Building. 


Most pupils have difficulty in distinguishing between, fringing reefs, bar- 
rier reefs, atolls, and coral islands ; while teachers are often surprised at 
this confusion, after they have labored faithfully to make the subject clear, 
The following simple method proved both pleasing and profitable. 

Procure iour small looking-glssses, eight by four inches, plain glass will 
answer, although the effect is not so pleasing ; some broken shells, such as 
are sold at feed stores for poultry ; a lump of brown and red putty. Any 
glazier will prepare these, or one may do it for himself, by mixing a little 
burnt sienna and vermillion with ordinary putty. Colored moss toy trees 
and animals lend color and add to the interest of the illustration. 

In the center of the first mirrur, construct a miniature volcano, from the 
brown putty, having at the summit a tiny crater lined with the red. 
Around the flanks place some glue or mucilage, over which scatter shells 
for the fringing reef. This model, after the meaning of the term fringe, 
and its application to this structure has been discussed, will fix the relation 
of reef to volcano, in a manner that words cannot. 

On the second mirror, build a smaller cone, between which, and its shell 
border, leave a clear circle of mirror, representing a water channel. The 
subsidence theory being explained, the diminished cone, and the presence 
of the water, which bars off the reef, will have a deeper meaning, and the 
distinction between fringing and barrier reef will be accentuated. 

The third mirror has simply the circle of shell, representing the atoll, en- 
closing a lagoon. Discussion of the agencies that convert naked atolls into 
verdure crowned islands, is followed by the fourth relief picture. The mir- 
ror bears a circle of the limestone, upon which is sprinkled sand or soil. 
Green moss, tiny toy trees and animals make the scene more real. The 
student now has before him, in clear, cut outline, the condensed, progres- 
sive history of reef-building. CLARA M, W. PARKER, 


Geography Language Lesson, 
By A, E. C. 


After reading of the trip taken by the pupils of the Indianapolis schools 
and vainly wishing that my little folks might have the benefit of a similar 
expedition, 1 decided upon a course of language lessons in much the same 
line, the great difference being that we must necessarily go by books while 
the fortunate pupiis in that other school traveled by rail. 

The following is the plan upon which we worked : 

Each pupi! was assigned a country,'concerning which he was to write, in 
a letter dated from the capital of the country. 

The chief parts of their geography outlines were made use of to give sub- 
stance to the description. 

1. Position. 

Area. 

. Surface. 

. Physical Features. 
Government. 

. Population, 

7. History. 

And in addition to this, the language, customs, dress, religion, oddities 
pecularities as a nation, anything, everything pertaining to the countries 
and their inhabitants. Nor were the pupils expected to give all of this in 
one letter. We made it a series of five articles, each one alive and full of 
information, the length of each letter being, of course, limited. 

One bright boy of twelve, to whose lot China fell, wrote from the capital 
of an interview with Li Hung Chang and other Chinese notables ; of the 
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war between China and Japan; of their queer dress, their queues, and of 
the representatives of their race in our own country; touching upon the 
opium habit, money, and the Chinese New Years, which means an unlim- 
ited supply of queer nuts, and generally unpalatable candies for the Amer- 
ican boy inthe West. 

How they did study all of the week preceding the day on which the first 
letters were to be read and with what pride did they bring forth the results 
of their research ! 

Their delighted reception of the praise which was certainly their due, and 
which was given unstintedly, was assurance enough that it had been en- 
joyable as well as profitable work. 

The little girl who had written from Japan, warmly shook her own hands 
after the fashion of her temporary frofeges, and the minister to Turkey 
showed a decided inclination to sit down on his seat cross-legged, to smoke 
the pipe of peace and comfort. 

» Thus they were benefited not merely in the line of letter writing, but their 
language was improved and they gained valuable, curious, and interesting 
information concerning the different countries of the world, Old and New. 

And they were sxterested and attentive. 


Ps 
Examination Questions. 


These questions well studied will make the teacher thorough (1) in the subjects 
he must teach ; (2) in the <= oy on which he will be examined. Those prepared 
by the Department of Public Instruction in the State of New York are given; 
they are recognized as national (except Current Events), Below are the questions 
used in the State Examinations for Jan. 9, 1896. 


Second and Third Grades. 


(Thursday, January 9, 1896.) 
American History. 


1. What parts of North America were explored by (a) Sebas- 
tian Cabot ; (4) Ponce de Leon; (c) Cartier? 2. Mention some 
of the modes of punishment for violations of the law, in colonial 
times, not used at the present time. 3. In what state or section 
of the country did (a) the Pequod and (4) the Seminole war oc- 
cur? 4. (a) Who commanded the American forces at the siege 
at Yorktown ; (4) what fleet assisted in the siege? 5. Texas was 
the last slave state admitted to the Union (1845). Name two 
other slave states admitted to the Union since 1800, 6. (a) Of 
what party was John C. Fremont the presidential candidate in 
1856? (4) Mention some previous public service of Fremont. 
7. By what three routes did the emigrants from Atlantic coast 
reach California in the “fifties” ? 8. In 1854 the “ Ostend Mani- 
festo”’ declared that the possession of Cuba was a necessity for 
the United States. Why did the Southern states particularly de- 
sire the acquisition of Cuba at that time? No one was killed on 
either side during the bombardment of Fort Sumter in 1861. 
For what reason, then, was the engagement considered import- 
ant? 10. (a2) What territory has the United States acquired 
since the civil war? (4) Of what nation and (c) by what means 
was that territory obtained ? 

Arithmetic. 


1. (a) Write in words a number that will show a correct use of 
the hyphen. (4) Separate 3014505.8754 into periods showing use 
of the comma in notation, and (c) express the number in words. 
2. (a) Write three composite numbers that are prime to each 
other. (4) Write an odd number that is composite and (c) an 
even number that is prime. (d) Find the prime ta:tors of 945. 
3. The factors of the dividend are 32, 2}, and 7.5, and the factors 
of the divisor are }$, .08, and 22}. Find the quotient by cancel- 
lation. 4. (@) 75—6x7+12—3+5=? (4) (75—6)x(7+12)+ 
(3+5)=? 5. Reduce 268 quarts, liquid measure, to bushels. 
(If the candidate cannot recall the tables, let him give the succes- 
sive steps in the process.) 6. Three men did a piece of work for 
which they were paid $54. If one worked 6 hours per day for 
11 days, another 9 hours per day for 10 days, and the third 12 
hours per day for 5 days; how much should each receive? 7. 
Find the square root of the third power of 1.6 (Correct to 3 deci- 
mal places.) 8, On a note for $237 and interest at 6% per annum 
made Aug. 15, 1894, a payment of $120 is endorsed July 11, 1895. 
Find the amount due January 10, 1896. 9. Find the cost of a 
bicycle listed at $100, but purchased at discounts of 30%, 10%, and 
5%. 10, How many shares of D & H stock can be purchased for 
$2,237.75, at 1292, brokerage, 4%? 

Civil Government. 


1. Mention the necessary qualifications and the mode of elec- 
tion of a member of the United States senate. 2. The constitu- 
tion states that bills for raising revenue must originate in the 
house of representatives. Give reason for this provision. 3. 
State three ways in which a bill may become a law after it has 
once passed a majority of both houses. 4. Mention five powers 
that the constitution gives to Congress. 5. Mention three powers 
denied to the United States by the constitution. 6. Mention two 
things that the constitution guarantees to every state. 7. What 
is appellate jurisdiction? 8. Mention two duties of the treasurer 
of a county. 9. Mention four duties of a school trustee. 10. 
What are two chief functions of government ? 
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Composition. 


Write a composition on the following subjects: 1. THE AR- 
MENIANS. 2. THE PLEASURE OF TEACHING. 3. CHRISTMAS 
NIGHT. 4. How CAN I MAKE THE SCHOOL-ROOM ATTRAC- 
TIVE. 

Current Topics. 


_1, (@) What is the number of the present Congress and when 
did it convene? (4) Who was chosen speaker of the house of 
representatives ? 2, Name two questions discussed by President 
Cleveland in his annual message. 3. Since transmitting his an- 
nual message to Congress the president has transmitted two spe- 
cial messages to Congress. Of what did each of these special 
messages treat ? 4, What is the cause of the Venezuela trouble ? 
5. (a) By what method has the United States proposed a settle- 
ment of this matter? (4) What is the attitude of Great Britain 
on this proposition? 6, (a) Who was recently appointed associ- 
ate justice of the United States supreme court? (4) What posi- 
tion did he hold at the time of his appointment ? 7. (a) Who are 
the Armenians? (4) What is meant by “ Armenian outrages” ? 
8. What European powers are negotiating with the Turkish gov- 
ernment in relation to these outrages? 9. What distinguished 
citizen died in December who had been prominently identified 
with the public affairs of his state and the nation? 10. (a) What 
is the object sought by the Cuban patriots in the present insur- 
rection in that country? (4) What advance have the patriots 
made ? 

Drawing. 


1 (a) What is pure color? (4) Name the five colors which 
occur between red and yellow, in the spectrum of eighteen colors. 
(c) Name two neutrals. 2. Sketch (a) acircular plinth; (4) a 
square plinth ; (c) the frustum of acone. 3. Copy outline given 
and finish to represent a tub and wash-board. 


4. Read the working drawing here given, and sketch in “ free- 
hand perspective ” the object described, giving special attention 
to lines of convergence. 
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5. Draw plan and front elevation of object indicated in sketch. 
Connect to show relation of parts. 





6. Draw a pattern for a book cover (book protector). 
the lines where the pattern is to be folded. 
7. Conventionalize the blossom here pictured. 


Dot all 
Dimensions optional. 
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8. Name (a) the line A C; (8) the line EG. 


. . (c) Name the 
drawing here given. 























a E B 
E G 
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g. (a) Copy (trace) a unit which illustrates the law ot symme- 
try ; (4) letter A and A’, B and B’ the parts which make the unit 
symmetrical. 10, Copy sketch. 


a A 





Geography. 


1. Give two causes of the change of seasons. 
axis were inclined 12° to the plane of its orbit, what would be 


2. If the earth’s 


the width in degrees of each of the temperate zones? 3. Locate 
the following lakes: (a4) Champlain, (4) Otsego, (c) Great Salt 
Lake, (¢@) Winnipeg, (e) Lake Geneva. 4. Describe the follow- 
ing rivers: (a) Conneticut, (4) Lena, (c) Yukon, (@) Columbia, 
(e( Euphrates. 5. What waters are connected by the following 
straits: (a) Mackinaw, (4) Bering, (c) East river. 6. In what 
state or country and on what water is each of the following cities : 
(a) Milwaukee, (4) Edinburgh, (¢) Algiers, (@) Tokio, (¢) Mel- 
bourne. 7. Locate the following mountains: (a) Katahdin, (4) 
Mt. Washington, (¢) Mt. Marcy, (@) Pikes Peak, (e) Mt. Heckla. 
8. For what is each of the following cities especially noted: (a) 
Pittsburg, (4) Liverpool, (¢) Venice? 9. Name two natural 
causes which have contributed to the growth of San Francisco, 
10, What four rivers drain the greater part of Africa? 


Grammar. 


1. It is said that many an unlucky urchin is induced to run 
. away from his family, and betake himself to sea-faring life, 
. from reading the history of Robinson Crusoe; and I suspect, 
. that, in like manner, many of those worthy gentlemen who are 
. given to haunt the sides of pastoral streams with angle-rod in 
. hand, may trace the origin of their passion to the seductive 
. pages of honest Izaak Walton. — Washington Irving. 


SN Ou WN 


1. Classify, according to note 1, the following clauses: (a) /¢ 
zs said (line 1); (6) urchin zs induced (line 1); (c) J suspect (line 
3); (2) many may trace (line 4-6); (¢) who are gzven (lines 4 and 5). 
2. Give (a) two modifiers of zs zxduced (line 1); and (4) three modi- 
fiers of may trace (line 6). 3. Select (a) an infinitive ; (4) a par- 
ticiple. 4. What part of speech is each of the following words : 
(a) many (line 1); (6) sea-faring (line 2); (c) reading (line 3); 
(d) that (line 4); (e) thezr (line 6). 5. Give the syntax of (a) 
many (line 4); (4) s¢des (line 5); (c) pages (line 7). 6. Re-write 
the portion ending with Robinson Crusoe, changing the verb zs 
induced to the active voice. 7. Select (a) another verb in the 
passive voice and (4) a verb in the potential mode. 8. Give the 
four principal parts of any three irregular verbs. 9. Give an ex- 
ample of a noun in apposition with (a) the subject of a finite verb; 
(6) object of a transitive verb; (c) object of a preposition. 10. 
Illustrate the use of a verb modified by an objective clause and 
another verb modified by an adverbial clause. 


Methods and School Economy. 


I. State an objection to giving extra school work as a punish- 
ment for misconduct. 2. State an objection to the practice of al- 
lowing pupils of the same grade to study together. 3. (a2) Give 
one advantage in having uniformity of text-books. (6) Give one 
advantage in having a variety of text-books. 4. State an objec- 
tion to a great amount of written work in recitations. 5. Name 
three exercises in the reading class, by which the voice may be 
cultivated and strengthened. 6. In the reading class, pupils are 
often required to tell the story of the selection in their own words 
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Why should this precede their oral reading of the selection? 7. 
give concrete illustration to show the office of the denominator 
and of the numerator. 8. State objections to the teacher’s ques- 
tioning pupils in regard to delinquencies of their schoolmates. 
g. In teaching the location of places, what benefit is derived from 
giving interesting facts of history, manufactures, or commerce, 
associated with the places? 10, Give two examples of improper 
punishment. State why improper. 


Physiology and Hygiene. 


1. What specific name is applied to that class of joints repre- 
sented by the articulation of (a) the tibia and femur; (4) the hu- 
merus and scapula; (c) the temporal bone and the parotid ? 2. 
(a) Mention two organs whose functional movemeants are pro- 
duced by the operation of involuntary muscles. (4) State the ne- 
cessity of involuntary muscles. 3. (a) Describe the passage of the 
blood through the capillaries and (4) state the change it undergoes 
in the capillaries of the lungs. 4. (a) By what process does the 
nutritive part of the digested food pass out of the alimentary 
canal into the circulation? (4) Into what circulatory vessels does 
it immediately flow? 5. Why is it more harmful to stand for 
several hours behind a bench or counter than it is to walk for the 
same length of time? 6. After taking a warm or hot bath a per- 
son should be careful not to expose himself to cold. Explain. 
7, (a) Upon what membrane is the olfactory nerve distributed ? 
(6) What coat of the eye is but an expansion of the optic nerve. 
8. Why does exercise raise the temperature of the body? 9? 
Mention three fluids that are mingled with the chyme to convert 
it into chyle. 10, Why do surgeons when called upon to perform 
dangerous operations often inquire whether the subject is addic- 
ted to the use of alcoholic beverages. 


Orthography. 
1. hospital. 18. essential. 35- accidentally. 
2. Syracuse. 19. dynamite- 30. apparel, 
3. certain. 20, appreciate. 37. committee, 
4. @mateur. 2t. pitiable. 48. peaceable. 
5. unique. 22. intersperse, 39. immense, 
6. magazine, 23. foreign. 30. restaurant. 
7. musical, 24. freight. 41. caught. 
8. business. 25. separate, 42. inferred. 
g. dyspepsia. 26. receive. 43. custodian. 
10. perennial. 27. standard. 44. channel. 
11. criminal. 28. physical. 45. Genessee. 
12. menacing. 29. flannel. 46, standard. 
13. acquaintance, 30. millinery. 47. extension. 
14, injunction. 31. commercial. 48. grammar. 
15. rheumatism. 32. permitting. 49. franchise. 
16. cabin. 33. visible. 50. ceiling. 
17. benefited. 34. fought. 

og 


Training Class Certificates. 


(Thursday, January 16 and 17, 1896.) 
American History. 


1. Did the Puritans come to America in order to establish a 
colony in which all citizens should enjoy religious liberty? Give 
areason for the answer. 2. (a) Mention a colony which was 
under a proprietor at the time of the revolution, and (4) name 
the original proprietor. 3. Mention instances in colonial his- 
tory which show that the murderous attacks of the Indians did 
not occur when they were fairly treated. 4. In 1776 the British 
army failed to reach Philadelphia from New York by marching 
through New Jersey. Describe briefly the route by which that 
army reached Philadelphia in 1777. 5. Make an outline map of 
the United States and indicate territory bought of France in 1803. 
5. What international difficulty was brought about by the annex- 
ation of Texas? 7. (a) What was John Brown's object in seiz- 
ing Harper’s Ferry? (6) What circumstance made that place 
favorable to his purpose? 8. The declared policy of the govern- 
ment at the opening of the civil war was Ist, to take Richmond ; 
2d, to establish a recognized blockade of the southern ports ; 3d, 
to secure possession of the Mississippi river. In what order were 
these results effected? 9. (2) How many years has the Consti- 
tution of the United States been in force? (4) About how long 
has New York been a state? 10. Among the important acts of 
congressional legislation during the last decade are the interstate 
commerce act, the lottery law, and the international copyright act. 
Explain the import of any one of these acts. 

Arithmetic, 

1. Write (a) in Arabic notation, five hundred and thirty-seven 
eight-hundredths ; (4) in words, 7g and 7§4. 2. Illustrate three 
methods of finding the greatest common divisor of 72, 108, and 
234. 3. Divide (a) three ten-millionths by five hundred-thou- 


sandths : (4) §° by 4% 
3071 
4. A fruit peddler sold 41 oranges at 5 cents each, and 68 
lemons at 4 cents each, after which he invested one-third of his 
receipts from sales in bananas. 
bananas. 


Required the amount paid for 
Using the required signs of operation, arrange the 
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numbers in the form of an equation to satisfy the conditions of 
the problem. 5. Express 5% as (a) a decimal; (6) a common 
fraction in its lowest terms. 6. Find the altitude of a right- 
angled triangle whose hypotenuse is 366 feet and base is 360 feet. 
7. A bought a # interest in a coasting vessel, and sold ? of his 
interest to B, who afterward sold # of his interest to C for $2,116. 
Find the value of the vessel at the rate paid by C. 8. The prin- 
cipal is $930, the interest is $115.32, and the rate is 6% per annum. 
Find thetime. 9. A note for $500 and interest was given at 
Buffalo, N. Y., for one year, and after having run seven months 
was discounted at a Buffalo bank. Find the proceeds. 10, The 
interest on a certain sum for I year, at 6% is $30. Find the in- 
terest on the same sum for 4 months, 3 days, at 5% per annum, 
(Solve by proportion.) 


Art of Questioning. 


1, Name two ends to be attained by proper questioning. 2. 
Name two fundamental characteristics of proper questions. 3. 
What does an answer ending with the rising inflection indicate ? 
4. State an objection to questioning pupils in rotation, 5. Give 
an example of an alternative question, and state why it should 
not be used to test a pupil’s knowledge. 6. Give an example of 
a leading question. 7. Under what conditions are concert reci- 
tations advantageous? 8. State an objection to concert recita- 
tion, 9. Name two classes of improper test questions. 10, A 
teacher wishing to bring out the fact that General Grant wrote 
his memoirs, asks: ‘“ What did General Grant do afterhe was 
president? (a) Whyisthequestion objectionable? (4) Suggest 
some proper question to obtain the required answer. 


Civil Government. 


1. Mention the necessary qualifications, and the mode of elec- 
tion of a member of the house of representatives. 2. (a) What 
constitutes treason against the United States? (6) What evi- 
dence is necessary to prove treason? 3. Mention one method 
prescribed by the constitution of the United States for its own 
amendment. 4. Distinguish between an indictment and a con- 
viction. 5. (a) Should an owner of property who has no child- 
ren be obliged to pay a school tax? (6) Give reason for your 
answer. 6. (a) What is indirect taxation? (4) Illustrate, 7, 
It is not considered good policy for a government to tax its own 
bonds. Why is this so? 8. Mention two methods of raising 
revenue for the federal government. 9. (a) What is an ex fost 
Jfacto\aw? (6) Why does the constitution forbid such laws. 10. 
Mention two powers which the constitution give to either house 
in case less than a majority is present. 


Composition. 

Write a composition on one of the following subjects: 

1, DAILY PAPERS. 

2. PATRIOTISM. 

3. ADVANTAGES OF COUNTRY LIFE. 

Geography. 

1, Name each zone, and give its width in degrees. 2. What 
is meant (a) by the latitude of a place; (4) by the longitude , s 
What counties of New York border on Lake Ontario? 4, Give 
the shortest all-water route from Liverpool to .Constantinople. 
5. Mention the chief seaport of (2) Rhode Island; (4) Maryland ; 
(c) Texas; (d) Argentine Republic; (e) Scotland. 6. What 
states border on the east bank of the Mississippi? 7. Locate the 
following islands: (a) New Guinea; ‘(4) Orkney; (¢) Balearic. 
8. (a) To what government does Cuba belong? (6) Name four 
chief exports of Cuba. 9. Name two natural causes which have 
contributed to the prosperity of Great Britain. 10. (a) Name two 
advantages of a coast line with deep indentations. (6) Name some 
grand division in illustration. 


Drawing. 


All geometric work, such as working-drawings, patterns, con- 
ventionalizations, and designs, must be accurate and drawn with 
the aid of tools 

Sketching and shading should be done with a soft pencil on 
drawing paper. 

Leave all perspective proofs in pictorial work. 

The measure of all work shall be at least one inch. 

1. (@) How are the intermediate hues of the spectrum pro- 
duced? (6) Name two hues in the spectrum between yellow and 
green. (c) What term is applied to a color which has been modi- 
fied by white? (d) What term is applied to a color which has 
been modified by black? 2 Copy outline and name the solid 
suggested. (4) Modify copy to represent a fruit basket, and add 
some fruit lying beside the basket. 
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3. (@) What name is given to a polygon of three equal sides? 
Of five equal sides? Of six equal sides? (6) What is the alti- 
tude of acone? (c) Explain how to bisect a line. 


4. (a) Draw plan and elevation of the frustum of a cone in th® 
position indicated in the sketch, and connect to show relation of 
parts. (6) Draw plan and elevation of the frustum reversed as 
jn the sketch, and connect to show relation of parts. 





5. Draw the pattern of the frustum represented in question No, 
4. 6. Copy the sketch and conventionalize one blossom. 








7. Use the given unit in a border to illustrate 7 
alternation of position. ae 
8. (a) Modify the outline of the cylinder to / pox 
represent a tin pail, attaching handle to the pail 
at 1 and 2, in an upright position. (4) Show by a |e I. *. 
dotted line how the handle would appear if attached at 3 and 4 











~~ 














9. (a) What is foreshortening ? (4) Name each line ard sur 
face which appears foreshortened in the accompanying sketch, 

















to, Copy sketch. 
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Grammar. 


1 Cortes, while he urged his own sovereign’s commands as a 
2 reason for disregarding the wishes of Montezuma, uttered 
3 expressions of the most profound respect for the Aztec prince, 
4 and declared that if he had not the means of requiting his 
5 munificence, as he could wish, at present, he trusted to repay 
6 him, at some future day, with good works. 

— W. FY. Prescott. 

1, Classify, the following clauses, according to note 1: (a) 
Cortes uttered (lines 1 and 2);(6) He urged (line 1); (c) He had (line 
4) ; (@) He could wish (line 5); (e) He trusted (line 5). 2. (a) Of 
what is Cortes (line 1) the subject? (6) Give three modifiers of 
requiting (line 4). 3. State what each of the following phrases 
modifies: (a) for prince (line 3); (6) at day (line 6); (c) with 
works (line 6). 4. What part of speech is each of the following 
words? (a) while (line 1); (4) own (line 1); (c) most (line 3); 
(a) that (line 4) ; (e) as (line 5). 5. Select (a) an infinitive; (4)a 
participle. 6. Select a verb in (a) the potential mode; (4) the 
subjunctive mode ; (c) the indicative mode. 7. Give syntax of 
(a) sovereitgn’s (line 1) ; (6) munificence (line 5); (c) wéshes (line 
2). 8. Give the synopsis (third person, singular) of the verb 
give, in all the tenses or the indicative mode, naming the several 
tenses. 9g. Illustrate the use of a noun used (a) as the subject of 
a finite verb ; (4) as nominative, independent (absolute); (c) as 
attribute (predicate noun). 10 Write a sentence having at least 
two subordinate clauses and state what each subordinate clause 
modifies. 


History of Education. 


1. (a2) Name one Greek and one Roman educator. (4) State 
some idea concerning education for which each was noted. 2. 
Name two distinguished teachers of the sixteenth century, and 
give a characteristic of each. 3. State some way in which the 
cause of education has been furthered by each of the following : 
Martin Luther, Thomas Arnold, Horace Mann, David Page. 4. (a) 
About what time were the Jesuit schools established ? (4) State two 
charecteristics that made their educational work effective. 5. Name 
an educational work of each of the following men: Comenius, 
Locke, Spencer. 6. What is the title of Rousseau’s great edu- 
cational work? Describe briefly the early training of the principa 
character therein. 7. What are the principal features of the 
kindergarten education? What great educator is regarded as 
the founder of this system. 8. Give the leading facts in the life 
of Pestalozzi. 9. What is the oldest college in the state of New 
York. In what year was it founded? What was its original 
name? Where is it located? 10. In what year were the public 
schools of the state of New York made free ? Name four impor- 
tant measures that have since been adopted to promote education 
in this state. 


Methods and School Economy. 


1. Mention two results to be obtained from teaching primary 
reading. 2. State how pupils may be led to read in an ordinary 
conversational tone. 3. State an objection to encouraging pupils 
to follow the reading, for the purpose of detecting and reporting 
verbal mistakes. 4. State an objection to the use of a school 
history as a reading book. 5. State an objection to judging a 
pupil's proficiency in arithmetic by written solutions brought to 
the class. 6, Illustrate in two ways the division of one fraction 
by another. 7. Illustrate two methods of finding the least com- 
mon multiple of 108 and 72. 8. Some pupils who reason well 
fail to do good work in the solution of problems. (@) What is 
the cause? (6) What is a remedy? 9, Name an advantage 
that accrues from recitations in which the pupil is required to give 
the several steps in the solution of problems, instead of perform- 
ing the operation. 10. If the molding-board be used by the pu- 
pil what should be the purpose of its use? 11. Why should drill 
follow the development of an idea? 12. Give two devices to aid 
habitually bad spellers. 13. What work in history may be done 
previous to the study of a text-book in United States history ? 
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14. State a plan for teaching current topics. 15. The faculty of 
the mind commonly used in the study of geography is memory ; 
what other faculties should be cultivated? 16. Should the pupil 
first study from maps or should he be required to make maps of 
localities within his field of vision? Give reason for your answer. 
17. How would you develop the idea of a pattern? 18. In con- 
nection with what subject of study should children be taught 
color? Why? 
pears flat to the observer? 20. Multiply 348 by 123. Explain 
why the first figure of each partial product is placed under the 
figure used as the multiplier. 


Physiology and Hygiene, 


1. State how nature provides for the protection of (a) the 
heart ; (4) the eyes; (c) the arteries. 2. Describe the biceps mus- 
cle as to (a) its structure; (4) its means of attachment to the 
bones ; (c) its mode of operation. 3. Describe the crystalline lens 
as to (a) its position relative to other parts of the eye; (4) its 
form. (c)S ate its function. 4. What means is provided for 
keeping (a) the skin soft ; (4) the eyes moist; (c) the joints lubri- 
cated? 5. Show how tight lacing interferes with the proper 
oxygenation of the blood. 6. Why are out-door sports generally 
more healthful than gymnastic exercises in-doors? 7. Classify 
the following food substances as nitrogenous or carbonaceous 
(non-nitrogenous) ; fibrin, sugar, casein, fat, starch, albumen. 8. 
When the kidneys are diseased so that their power of excre- 
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19. How would you explain why the earth ap-" 
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tion is partially destroyed, why do physicians seek to relieve the 
system by inducing active perspiration? 9. What is the func- 
tion of (a) the pulmonary artery ; (4) the portal vein? 10, What 
harmful effects are frequently produced upon the: heart by the 
excessive use of tobacco? 


Old Point Comfort (Fortress Monroe), Va. 
PER3ONALLY-CONDUCTED TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

Old Point Comfort is the fashionable coast resort of the Old Dominion, 
celebrated not only for its natural advantages of climate and location, but 
for the social life which attracts so many eminent representatives of all 
classes, Admirably located on Chesapeake Bay and the Hampton Roads, 
within sight and influence of the broad Atlant‘c, and in a latitude insuring 
evenness of temperature, it enjoys the advantage of being a winter resort 
of undisputed merit. 

The next of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s series of personally- 
conducted tours to this delightful resort will leave New York and Phila- 
deiphia February 20. 

The tour includes Richmond and Washington and covers a periodof six 
days. Excursion tickets, including railroad fare, hotel accommodations, 
and a// necessary expenses, will be sold at $32.00 from New York, Brook- 
lyn, and Newark ; $3t.00 from Trenton, and $30.00 from Philadelphia. 

In addition to the above, excursion tickets to Old Point Comfort and re- 
turn direct, covering luncheon going and one and three-quarter days’ 
board at Old Point Comfort, valid for return by regular trains until follow- 
ing Tuesday, will be soid at $15.00 from New York, Brooklyn, and New- 
ark; $13.50 from Trenton, and $12.50 from Philadelphia. Proportionate 
rates will be made from other points via either route. 

Detailed itineraries will be sent on application to Tourist Agent, 1196 
Broadway, New York, or Room 411, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
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cure of Asthma, Catarrh, Bronchitis and similar 
diseases, and this advertisement is intended for any “doubting Thomas” who is a 
Are you open to conviction? We xow from thousands of letters 
(hundreds from readers of this paper, in which we have advertised for months) that 


Hyomei, the new and wonderful Australian ** Dry=Air’’ treatment, comprised in 
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Booth’s Pocket Inhaler 
Outfit, by mail, $1.00 


relieves 99 Out of every 100 people who try it, and cures 99 out of every 100 who 


use it conscientiously and according to directions. 


Here are the endorsements of living 


men and women whom you must dedieve—you can't help yourself. 


Bronchitis. 
Hon. FRANCIS H. WILSON, Member of Con- 


gress from Brooklyn, writes : 
Temple Court, New York City, 
November 26, 1804. 
My Dear Mr. Wyckoff: On your suggestion, I 
rocured from your friend, Mr. Booth, one of his 
Pocket Inhalers. It has worked like acharm. The 
Bronchitis has entirely disappeared, and, thanks to 
you, is the first thing I have found in ten years that 
has given permanent relief, There is certainly a 
great field for a remedy having such merit. 
Cordially yours, F.H. Wrison, 
[The above is to the late W. O. Wyckoff, Esq., 
President Remington Typewriter Co.] 


Colds. Boston, Mass., July 30, 1895. 


In my family of three we have used the Hyomei, 
and have been pertectly satisfied with the result. 
None of us have had a cold since we have had it. I | 

| 
‘ 
1 
| 


believe it is a great —— as well as a cure. 
ev. STANLEY SEARING, 


to Carter Street. 
Loss of Voice. 


Brooklyn, N. Y¥., February 1, 1895. 
Booth’s Pocket Inhaler works like a charm. The 
first inhalation gave relief. lt is a dlessing to Au- 
manity, and lam sorry it is not better known. I 
add my name to the “‘ Pass-It-On-Society.” 
Sincerely yours, 
Rev. J. M. Farrar, D.D. 


Asthma. 


Deer Park Parsonage, 

Baltimore, Md., Oct. 7, 1895. 

The Pocket Inhaler came Friday morning. Mrs. 
Honey had been suffering severely for three weeks 
daily with Asthma, As soon as the Inhaler came, 
she began using it, and after a few inhalations, the 
Asthma ceased, and now, Tuesday, it has not re- 
turned. She has had this trouble since she was 
seven years old, and is now forty. We have spent 
hundreds of dollars in search of relief, purchasing 
everything we saw advertised. 
Rev. Georce H. Honey. 


Catarrhal Deafness. 


Syracuse, N. Y., March 6, 1895. 
Having been personally relieved from Catarrh 
through the use of an Inhaler charged with Hyomei, 
I take pleasure in recommending it most highly. 
Mr. H. H. Warner, of Rochester, of Warner's Safe 
Cure fame, according to his own statement, made in 
the presence of a friend of mine, Dr. Frank E. Howe, 
Barrett House, Broadway, New York, has been 
cured of Catarrh and Catarrhal Deafness of several 

years’ standing through the use of Hyomei. — 
>. G. Wycxorr, No. 209 Genesee Street, 


Chronic Cough. 


Manchester, Mass., March 26, 1895. 
Inclosed find $1.00 for Pocket Inhaler outfit. The 
one I bought of you for my mother did her a world 
of good. She writes me that her cough is complete- 
ly cured. Success to you, 
‘ Assis J. GANNET. 


Hyomei is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and destroys the germs and microbes which cause 


diseases of the respiratory organs - 
The air, thoroughly charged with Hyomei, is 
mouth, and, after permeating the minutest air 
aromatic, delightful to inhale, and gives immed 
stantly, clears the voice, expands the lungs, and 
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| was transformed into an assured recovery ; 


Catarr Boston, Mass., April 20, 1894. 
¢ (Care Jordan, Marsh & Co.) 
I had Catarrh for twenty years, and the last ten 
years (passed in this great establishment) I suffered 
| fearfully. lt extended to my throat; the base of 
my tongue was badly affected. I could not sleep 
with my mouth closed. I began using Hyomei in 
December, and in two weeks I was entirely — and 
now, after four months and no return of the disease, 
I can say, permanently —cured. | am going to ask 
the head of this firm, Mr. Eben D. Jordan, to indorse 
this statement. Exvira E, B, Gisson. 


indorsed, EBEN D. JORDAN. 
| Consumption. 


Buffalo, N. Y., August 21, 1895. 
In thirty years’ experience in the practice of 
medicine, | have never given my name in support 
of a proprietary remedy; tor I have never seen one 
that performed al! and more than was claimed for it, 
until | met with Hyomei, which I indorse with all 
my heart (professional ethics to the contrary not- 
withstanding), for I believe it a duty I owe to hu- 
manity. Since testing Hyomei in Laryngitis, Bron- 
chitis, Catarrh, Asthma, Hay Fever, and last, but 
far from being least, Galloping Consumption, in an 
advanced stage, which by the use of the Exhaler one 
hour a day, and the Pocket Inhaler ten minutes 
every hour, with no other medicine, in four weeks, 
I believe 
in it for itself for what it has done, and I gladiy add 

my name to the “‘ Pass-It-On-Society.”” 

S. H. Morris, . .D., 159 Franklin St. 

P. S.—You are at liberty to use this as you may 


deem best. 
\ 


BOOTH’S 


et Inhaler Outfit, Complete, by Mail, $1.00, consistin nh : 
of deodorized hard rubber, beautifully polished ),a bot:le of Hyomei, a dropper, and full directions : : 
for using. If you are sti// skeptical, send me your address, and my pamphlet shall prove that Hyomei does cure. Consultation and trial treatment free at my office 


Hyomei Balm.—An antiseptic skin food for weak chests, burns, scalds, chapped lips, rough hands, frost bites, eczema, etc. 


R. T. BOOTH, 18 East 20th St., New York. 
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DR. HUNTER’S LECTURE. 


How Consumption Arises and Is 
Now Treated With Great Success. 


The medical profession of the civilized 
world now concedes that consumption is 
always a disease of the lungs, and al- 
ways caused by the bacillus germ. For 
hundreds of years it was believed to be a 
disease of the blood and general system, 
caused by inheritance, on which false the- 
ory it was treated by medicines given 
through the stomach, a treatment :o inevi- 
tably fatal that the disease came to be re- 
garded as incurable. 

The “Germ Theory” of consumption 
was first promulgated by Dr. Martin in 
1722, adopted by Dr. Barron in 1819, by Dr. 
Carmichael in 1836, by Professor Lanza in 
1849, and by myself in 1851. 

With these exceptions, the whole body 
of the profession held to the old doctrine 
and continued to oppose and deny the truth 
of the Germ Theory until after Dr. Robert 
Koch, of Berlin, in 1882, proved its indispu- 
table truth by showing in the diseased tis- 
sues and in the expectorated matter from 
the lungs of consumptives the actual germ 
that produces the disease. But even then 
the new doctrine was not generally accepted 
nor the old treatment changed. It was not 
until 1891 that it came to be publicly ac- 
knowledged by the medical schools as the 
only true theory. Consumption is now 
known to be caused by the bacillus germ, 
which feeds upon and destroys the sub- 
stance of the lungs as maggots devour raw 
flesh. 

From whence dothe germscome? The 
atmosphere is filled with countless millions 
of different kinds, each of which has its ap- 
pointed mission in the economy of nature ; 
our bodies and all living things are con- 
sumed by them after death. They are 
harmless to the healthy body, but assail and 
prey upon all dead and diseased tissues. 

The germs of the air are the cause of 
many different diseases, each receiving a 
name according to its kind—scald head, 
lepra vulgaris, ring worm, and the itch are 
common examples of germ disease. 

Consumption is caused by the tuber- 
cle bacillus, a germ found in the air of 
all climates. In health the lungs are ef- 
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fectually guarded against the bacillus by 
the epithelium, a delicate membrane which 
lines the internal mucous surfaces of the air 
tubes and cells of the lungs; just as the 
cuticle covers the exterior skin of the body. 

The epithelium is the natural safeguard 
of the lungs. Without its protection every 
human being would get consumption and 
the earth be depopulated; but while it re- 
mains unbroken the lunes are safe, and 
consumption cannot possibly arise. 

The chief diseases which endanger the 
epithelium are catarrh, bronchitis, asthma, 
and pneumonia. You must first get a 
chronic inflammation of the lung surfaces 
severe enough to break and destroy the 
epithelium before you can get consump- 
tion. You may have chronic bronchitis a 
long time before the epithelium is broken. 
These diseases are the nursery from which 
consumption springs, and therefore always 
dangerous. 

They are easily and quickly cured by lo- 
cal treatment applied to the lungs by inha- 
lation, but never by stomach medication. 
After the epithelium is broken and the 
germs have formd a lodgment in the lungs, 
no diet or nursing, stomach medication or 
change of air can arrest the lung disease. 
Nothing short of the actual destruction of 
the germs and their expulsion from the 
lungs will save the patient’s life. This is 
effected only by specific germicides applied 
directly to the germs and germ-infected 
parts by inhalation. Everything else inev- 
itably fails. 

(To be continued.) 


ROBERT HUNTER, M. D., 
117 West 45th street, New York. 
NOTE.—A_ pamphlet explaining Dr. 
Hunter's treatment of al! lung complaints 
will be sent without. charge to readers of 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL by addressing him 
as above. 


Magazines. 


A scientific examination of the problems 
of “ Acclimatization,” by Prof. William Z, 
Ripley, of the Massachusetts institute of 
technology, appears in Appleton’s Popular 
Science Monthly for March. Prof. Ripley 
considers the diseases to which the chief 
colonizing races are liable, the effects of 
humidity in the tropics, mixture with indi- 
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genous races, etc. It will surprise many to 
learn that alkali lands, besides their plant- 
killing sal soda, contain in large measure 
the salts most valuable as _plant-food, 
Prof. E. W. Hilgard has an article giving 
the results of certain examinations of the 
soils of such regions, and telling what has 
been learned about the means required to 
make them productive. 


With the March issue, the Aélantic 
Monthly begins two important series of 
papers. “ The Irish in American Life,” by 
H. C. Merwin, is the first of the promised 
articles on “‘ Race Characteristics in Ameri- 
can Life.” Under the general heading, 
“‘ The Case of the Public School,” the Az. 
lantic will discuss the payment and stand- 
ing of teachers throughout the country, 
Over ten thousand teachers have been re- 
quested to contribute information as the 
basis of these papers. The first, “The 
Witness of the Teacher,” by G. Stanley 
Hall, president of Clark university, Worces- 
ter, Mass., appears in this issue. 


One of the more noteworthy articles in 
the March number of Harfer’s will be Pro- 
fessor Woodrow Wilson’s sketch entitled 
“‘Colonel Washington.” ‘Arcadian Bee- 
Ranching,” by Miss Ninetta Eames ; 
“Where Fancy was Bred,” by Owen Wis- 
ter; “Jane Hubb’s Salvation,” by Mrs. 
Helen Huntington ; “‘ The ‘ Boss’ of Ling- 
Foo,” by Julian Ralph; and “ The Nerves 
of a War Ship,” by Park Benjamin, wil! 
also appear in this number—together with 
instalments of the serials ‘On Snow-Shoes 
to the Barren Grounds,” “ Briseis,” ‘ Per- 
sonal Recollections of Joan of Arc,” and 
the “ German Struggle for Liberty.” 


During its twenty-fourth year (1896) The 
Sanitarian will continue devoted to the 
promotion of the art and science of sanita- 
tion, mentally and physically, in all their re- 
lations ; by the investigation, presentation, 
and discussion of all subjects in this large 
domain, as related to personal and house- 
hold hygiene, domicile, soil, and climate, 
food and drink, mental and physical cul- 
ture, habit and exercise, occupation, vital 
statistics, sanitary organizations and laws— 
in short, everything promotive of or in con- 
flict with health, with the purpose of ren- 
dering sanitatian a popular theme of study 
and universally practical. 
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4YER’S PILLS cure Headache. 
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School Flags. 





MADE FROM 


Best XXX Standard Bunting, | 


With Canvas Headings and Brass Grummets. 


Send for CATALOGUE with SPECIAL | 
PRICES for Schools and School Boards, } 
to any of the following addresses. | 
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Consolidated Fireworks Go., 


Of America. 
New York City, Nos. 9, ll Park Place. 





Chicago, Ill. “30, 32 South Water St. 
Cincinnati,O. ‘“ 244 Main St. 
St. Louis,Mo. ‘“ 210 Nerth Second St. 


Baltimore,Md, “ 104 Light St. 





Not a Patent 


Medicine. 

In cases of 
Paralysis 
Vertigo 
Dyspepsia 
Insomnia 
Constipation 


Sick and Nervous 
Headaches 


Freligh’s Tonic 


A Phosphorized Cerebro-Spinant. 


has been prescribed by over forty thousand 
physicians with wonderful success. Sample 
by mail, 25 cents; regular bottle, $1.00, 100 
doses. Concentrated, prompt, powerful. 
Descriptive pamphlet, full directions, testi- 
monials, etc., sent to any address. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Futon Street, New York City. 


Formula on 
Every Bottle. 
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SPRING IMPORTATIONS. 
Paris Lingerie. 


Peignoirs, 
Matinees, 


Jupons, 
Chemis?s de Nuit. 


Fancy Trimmed Waists, 
Organdie, Batiste, and Linon. 


Silk Petticoats, 


Silk Waists. 


Children’s Wear. 


Hand-made Guimpes, 
School Frocks, 
Fancy Lawn Dresses, 
Pique Coats, 
French Caps. 


Droadway HK 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 











There are monarchs, there are monarchs, 
Men of every clime and bue, 
From the Czar of all the Russias 
To the Prince of Timbuctoo : 
Monarchs good and monarchs famous, 
Monarchs short and monarchs tall ; 
But the best is our Monarch— 
It’s the Monarch of them all. 


Monarch 


King of Bicycles—A Marvel of 
Strength, Speed and Reliability. 
4 models. $80 and $100, fully guaranteed. For children 
> and adults who want a lower price wheel the Deflance is 
> made in 8 models, $40 to $75. 
Send for Monarch book. 


>» MONARCH CYCLE 
MFG. COo., 

Lake, Halsted and ; 

» Fulton Sts., CHICAGO. 

> $3 Reade Street, 
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SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


GREATEST/ For giving 


DEVICE 


From the lowest grade of primary addition, through 
ractions, percentage to advance measurements. :2 
sets of 16 cards each, every one different. Price, 5 
cents net per set, tpaid. Complete sets of 33 
handsome wooden box. Price on application. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. New York & Chicago 


LABOR eo amount | = 
SAVING | ofpracticein 
arithmetic YEARS 


| General Harrison writes of “ The Presi- 
dential Office” in the March Ladies’ Home 
Journal, and his comprehensive article is 
outspoken and plain. He takes occasion 
|to commend President Cleveland's move- 
|ment toward establishing a more perma- 
| nent consular service, 


| _ Richard Whiteing, long a leading editor- 
| ial writer of the London Dazly News, has 
| written for the March Scrzbner’s an article 
|on “ British Opinion of America,” in which 
| he says “ President Cleveland has builded 
better than he knew with the famous mes- 
sage. He has compelled us on both sides 
of the Atlantic to revise our judgment of 
each other.” This article is noticeable as 
almost the first one to give the opinion of 
the Man of the Street and the great body 
of working people. 


Mrs. Emily Crawford, the well-known 
Paris correspondent, contributes to the 
March Century a biographical sketch of 
| Alexandre Dumas the elder. The article is 
|a succession of anecdotes of the old novel- 
| ist, and presents him in a very picturesque 
|light. Mrs, Crawford has an account of 
the Bohemians and “ sponges” who took 
advantage of Dumas’s prodigality, and of 
his architectural folly, the Chateau Monte 
Cristo, with its strange menagerie. 


The Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain is 
beyond question ‘“ the man of the month” 
in British colonial politics, though hereto- 
fore less in the view of the American pub- 
lic than his leader, Lord Salisbury. A very 
complete “character sketch” of Chamber- 
lain appears in the February Review of Re- 
views, 





Most people are interested in the myste- 
ries of stage scenery, of which a descriptive 
account by W. J. Henderson, fully illus- 
trated, can be found in Harfer’s Round 
Table for February 18. In the same num- 
ber an article by J. Parmly Paret gives a 
satisfactory idea of the restoration of the 
once famous elephant Tip. A series of 
pictures accompanying the article shows 
how the frame was built upon which Tip’s 
skin was finally placed. ‘ The Little Cor- 
poral,” by Juliana Conover, and “ The 
Skating Brigade,” by Elizabeth S. Hickok, 
are two stories that lend interest to this ex- 
cellent number. 


Literary Notes. 


Ginn & Co, will have ready in March 
Quintas Curtius, selections, edited, with 
notes and a vocabulary, by Willard Hum- 
phreys, instructor in Latin in the college of 
New Jersey (Princeton). The purpose of 
this little book is to provide some suitable 
Latin to be used in the preparatory course 
as a change from the exclusive reading of 
Czsar and Cicero. 


Robert Barr’s new novel, 4 Woman 
Intervenes, which is shortly to be pub 
lished by Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
portrays modern life at high pressure in 
London and New York, the scenes being 
laid on both sides of the Atlantic. 


The spring publications of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. include many works of the 
highest value in biography, history, fiction, 
poetry, travel, etc. Most of these are appro- 
priate for the school library. Among the 
books that may be mentioned are The Life 
and Letters of Oliver Wendell Holmes, by 


you 
do the 
mending 


Not the Mefchant. 

He wants to make as much as he can by 
selling you inferior Lindings which he 
claims are ‘‘just as good’’ as S. H. & M. 
But you do the mending. Insist on having 


ov a, Nr woe 


Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding and you 
save the mending. 
If your dealer will not supply you we 
will. 


Send for samples, showing labels and materials, 
to the S. H. & M. Co, P. O. Box 699, New York City. 





Ladies of Refinement :2 





Have Been Usinc 


Brown's 
French 
Dressing 


FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS 








= 
; 








—FOR— 


Ladies’ and Childrens’ 
Boots and Shoes. 


Ask your Gealer for it and accept no substitute, 


Take only BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


: wee yt 8 Ms oy H mht any Ly . 
@ The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


€ Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 


Central for shopping and theatres 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
ees8 


Blackboard Stencils 
are the Best Aids for 
Illustrations. 


We have about 50 designs of flowers, plants, fruits 
&c., for botany study. A 10-cent stencil and a 5-cent 
stencil sent as samples for five two-cent stamps, We 
have about five hundred of all kinds, Price list free 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO, 61 E. 9th St. N.Y. 



















When writing advertisers mention this paper. 
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THUR =6FRI. ©= SAT. SUN 


USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 
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How Willie Saved the Home. 


Isaw in our 4dvecate that the Coin Silverware 
Co., of Columbus, Ohio, would send a sample set of 
six ‘silver plated tea spoons for eighteen two cent 
stamps. I sent and got a set and sold them for 60 
cents, The first day I sold ten sets and made $2.40 
Everybody [ asked bought. They were so cheap 
andas nice as they could get in the stores for $1.00 a 
set. The second day I could only work half a day 
and I sold 8 sets. The first week I had raised the 
money for the interest. Why won't every one buy 
new silver spoons for less than it would cost to have 
the old ones replated? I will make easy $15.00 or 
$20.00 every week. These hard times there are many 
wanting money, and this is a chance that should be 
seized atonce. Anyone can get a sample of these 
silver tea spoons by directing as above. 





The Story of the Indian (Appleton), by 
George Bird Grinnell, is the title of a most 
attractive book which presents an admira- 
bly graphic picture of the actual Indian, his 
home life, religious observances, amuse- 
ments, together with the various phraes of 
his devotion to the war and the chase, and 
finally the effects of encroaching civil zation. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons publish in co-oper- 
ation with the London publishers, the twen- 
ty-first edition of Haydn’s Déctzonary of 
Dates, containing the history of the world 
to the autumn of 1895. It is edited by Ben- 
jamin Vincent. 


Anson D. F. Randolph & Co.'s Pocket 
History of the Presidents and Informa- 
tion About the United States, by Thomas 
Rand, is small enough to slip into the vest 

ocket, and contains a portrait of each pres- 
ident, a biographical sketch, the date of 
election to office, and the principal features 
of each administration; also much infor- 
mation in regard to the states 


The Funk & Wagnalls Company cele 
brated recently the first anniversary of the 
completion of their Standard Dictionary, 
by putting to press the goth thousand of 
this great work, 


Ginn & Co. have recentjy issued in 
their series of Classics for Children Hatim 
Taz, edited with introduction by Wm. R 
Alger. This werk is one of the most cele- 
brated classics of the Mohammedan world. 
It is marked in a pre eminent degree by all 
those qualities of adventure, romance, im- 
agination, freedom, and wonder, which have 
made the “Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ments ” the delight equally of old and young 
n all countries and all classes. 


Interest in Oriental research is not con- 
fined to the scholars of America and west- 
ern Eurepe. The Orient itself has given 
birth to an organized expedition, and the 
present sultan: of Turkey, Abdul-Hamid, 
has turned his attention personally to the 
work. The foremost living Assyriologist, 
Professor Dr. Herman V. Hilprecht, writes 
for The Sunday School 1imes of February 
15 an article describing the first Turkish 
expedition to Babylonia, which took place 
in 1894. A clay tablet, among the finds, 
contains what is undoubtedly a Babylonian 
love-letter of the time of Abraham. The 
quaint translation of this letter is given in 
full. Dr. Hilprecht will follow this article 
with another on the same subject. 


“T AM NOT WELL” 


— Shylock. 





You don’t deserve to be. 
You're sick because your 
appetite overreached your 
judgment. Conscience and 
Stomach are of close kin. 
“Live and let live.” Eat 


slowly and 


TAKE BEECHAM’S PILLS 


(No other kind) for all Bilious and nervous disorders. 





Interesting Notes. 


According to the recently announced re- 
sults of measurements and calculations 
made by the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, Delaware is the lowest state, its eleva- 
tion above sea level averaging only sixty fect. 
Colorado is the highest averaging sixty-eight 
hundred feet above the sea, while Wyoming 
is a close second, only one hundred feet 
lower than Colorado. In minimum elevation 
Florida and Louisiana dispute for second 
place after Delaware, their average eleva- 
tion being, for each, one hundred feet 
Taking the United States as a whole, our 
country lies slightly above the average 
elevation of the land of the globe.— 7/e 
Earth, 


MUSIC FOR EASTER. 
A WORD TO CHOIR-LEADERS 


Easter, wit: its demand for bright, in- 
spiring music will soon be here. Now is 


the time to make a careful selection of an- | 


thems and other devotional music so that 
the present year may be marked by the 
rich quality of your choral service. 

The Oliver Ditson Company of Boston 
announce that their list of Easter Publica- 
tions for 1896 is the largest issued in recent 
years, and the quality of the compositions 
is richer than ever. The enterprise and dis- 
crimination of this old house in securing the 
works of the most popular composers are 
matters of record, and the array of music 
publications to which they are now calling 
the attention of choirs is sure to delight 
every one interested in this class of music. 

The Ditson Company's new Easter cata- 
logue is worthy of special attention. It em- 
braces everything pertaining to Easter,new 


and standard anthems, hymns, songs, chil- | * 


dren’s songs and carols, and Easter services 
or Sunday-schools. It is sent free on re- 
quest, and every choir singer should pos- 
sess it. 


The rabbit in Australia has developed 
from being a serious inconvenience to a 
question of grave importance. In New 
South Wales alone over 7,000,000 acres ot 
land have been abandoned because of the 
impossibility of keeping down these rapidly 
increasing pests. This colony has spent 
over $5,000,000 in waging war against the 
rabbits, and in one year paid for 27,000,000 
rabbit skins. Fifteen thousand miles of wire 
netting have been erected, and thus far 
nothing else has been invented that seems 
to do any good. Poison,wholesole slaughter, 
and inoculation with disease germs have all 
been unable to check the increase. The im- 
portation of the domestic cat, who, it is 
gratifying to learn, did good service, proved 
only another palliative of the evil. 

The origin of the word “Canada” is 
curious enough. The Spaniards visited 
that country previous to the French, and 
made particular search for gold and silver, 
and finding none, they often said among 
themselves, “ Aca Nada” (there is nothing 
here). The Ind:ans, who watched closely 
—learned this sentence and its meaning. 
The French arrived, and the Indians, who 
wanted none of their company, and sup- 
posed they also were Spaniards come on 
the same errand, were anxious to inform 
them in the Spanish sentence : “‘ Aca Nada.” 
The French, who knew as little of Spanish 
as the Indians, supposed this incessantly 
recurring sound was the name of the coun- 
try, and gave it the name Canada, which it 
has borne ever since — The Earth. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. Winstow’s Sootuinc Syrup has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with 
PERFECT SUCCESS, It SOOTHES the CHILD, 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHCEA. Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
world, Be sure and ask tor ** Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


Scrofula 


Manifests itself in many different ways, like 
goitre, swellings, running sores, boils, salt 
rheum and pimples and other eruptions, 
Scarcely a man is wholly free from it, in some 
form. It clings tenaciously until the last vestige 
of scrofulous poison is eradicated from the blood 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Thousands of voluntary 
testimonials tell of suffering from scrofula, often 
inherited and most tenacious, positively, per- 
fectly and permanently cured by 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


The One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’s Pills 








act harmoniously with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 25c. 











, 


Acts like magic in the 
alcohol and opium 
habits, entirely restor- 
ing the digestive 
powers. 





IF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School Books, ert 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R. Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York. 
Catalogue on application. Importations promptly made 


ROUNDED; HARD 
THIN FACE Lines softened, all} 
wrinkles and blemishes eradicated by John 
H. Woodbury, 127 W. 42d St., N. Y., Inventor 
Facial Soap. 150 page book for’ a stamp. 
Branch Offices: Boston, Phila., Chicago, St. Louis 
Catalogue of Speakers, Dialogues 
e ina E Fier th _— Teachers’ Aids, Letter 
Amusements, Essays, De- 


bates, etc. Dick & Wrlters, An 11 Ann St., New York. 


DEAF Sis2u2 


Remedies fail. mals Bed by FH F. ss 
enly, $53 Br’dway, New York. Write for beok of p 

















HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


«¢ MAN \\/ ONDERFUL” 


MANIKIN. 


It contains fifty different colored plates of the 
human body, one-third life-size. Every organ in 
proper position over the next. Plates printed 
on cloth and durably mounted on heavy binders’ 
voard, and bound in cloth. Fifty thousand mani- 
kins have been sold for from $25 to $60 each. 
This one thougn smaller answers the same pur- 
pose. It 1s just right for the student. Price, $5. 
Special price to supscribers, $4, postpaid, securely 
packed, complete with manual 
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A Talking Business. 


The Phenominal Success of the ‘‘ Pass-lt- 
On Society.’’ 


On Feb. Ist, 1895, the Rev. Dr. Farrar, 
Pastor of the First Reformed Church, of 
Brooklyn, wrote these words : 

Booth’s Pocket Inhaler workslikea charm. The 
first inhalation gave relief. It is a blessing to hu- 
manity, andI am sorry it is not better known. I 
ADD MY NAME TO THE “ PASS-iT-ON -SO- 
CIETY.” 

Sincerely yours, REV. J. M. Farrar. D, D. 


The epigram was little less than a stroke 
of genius. It was the origin of a most 
novel society. By its aid and a little dig- 
nified and conservative advertising in the 
best religious papers, there has been built 
up in one year a business more successful 
than anything of the kind known to his- 
tory. 

The “Pass-It On-Society” struck a popu- 
lar chord ; it caught the public fancy, and 
to-day all over this continent, in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and even the islands of the 
Pacific, there are enrolled thousands of 
members engaged in passing on to others 
Booth’s HYOME]I, the Australian “ DRY 
AIR” treatment of Asthma, Bronchitis, Ca- 
tarrh, and all the diseases of the respira- 
tory organs. These forma veritable ‘cloud 
of witnesses” —which forms the title to the 
striking advertisement of Mr. Booth on 
another page of this issue. 

Richard T. Booth, a native of Ithaca. 
N. Y., who for many years has been en 
gaged in philanthropic reform work, and 
who counted among his friends and co- 
workers the great Spurgeon and John B. 
Gough, broke down with lung complaint. 
To save his life the late Sir Andrew Clark, 
M. 2., Mr. Gladstone's physician, ordered 
him to Australia. Having discovered this 
new and wonderful remedy, and invented 
his Pocket Inhaler and “DRY AIR” Ex- 
haler, he opened an office January 1, 1895, 
at 18 East Twentieth Street, New York. 
These quarters were considered sufficiently 
commodious for years to come ; but in less 
than twelve months the “ Pass-It-On-Soci- 
ety” had done its work so well that Mr. 
Booth was forced to seek greater facilities 
to meet the demand for his remedy. He 
has leased the entire buzlding, 23 East 
Twentieth Street, two doors east of Broad- 
way, where there are beautiful reception 
and consulting rooms, and every conve- 
nience for his laboratory and working staff. 

Mr. Booth has thousands of unsolicited 
letters from members of the “ Pass-It-On- 
Society ” attesting these virtues of HYO- 
MEI. Read the following: 

Vacuum Oil Co., 29 Broadway, 
New York, February 6, 1896. 
R. T. Booth, Esq., 23 East 20th St., New York. 

Dear Sir; Over a yearago the writer was taken 
down with a severe attack of Grippe, which later 
developed severe attacks of spasmodic asthma. 
During these attacks morphine was injected in my 
arm to save me from choking to death. I wasin 
constant fear of having one of these attacks come 
on me while away from home, and as every little 
draught or exposure to damp weather immediately 
brought on a severe cold, followed by a fit of 
coughing and asthma, I was actually afraid to go 
anywhere. It was a lucky day that brought meto 
you last November. HYOMETI has cured me of Ca- 
tarrh, has healed up my inflamed bronchial tubes; 
stopped that distressing, irritating cough ; given 
me new hope, new life, and, up to date, although 
out every day, attending to my business in al! 
kinds of weather, HYOMEI has kept away that 
dreadful curse, Asthma. I WILLINGLY, 
CHEERFULLY AND UNASKED give you this 
testimonial and thank God there is such a remedy 
as HYOMEI. Yours very truly, 

F. LANING, S. V. C: 


HYOME]I, that has awakened such en- 
thusiasm, is a purely antiseptic inhalent, 
which destroys the germs which cause dis- 
eases of the respiratory organs When in- 
haled it gives instant relief in Asthma, re- 
moves the offensive effluvia and accumula- 
tions of catarrh. Permanently cures Bron- 





chitis, and robs croup of its terrors. HYO- 
MEI freely inhaled will check and prevent 
a cold in an hour’s time, and is an absolute 
protection against those infectious diseases 
that particularly attack the organs of respir- 
tion. 

Mr. Booth will be glad to see any persons 
afflicted at his new building, or he will send 
the pocket inhaler outfit complete, by mail, 
for $1.00, 


The Nickel Plate Road runs from Buffa- 
lo to Chicago, via Cleveland and Ft. Wayne. 


CHARTER MEMBERS OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 
Paper. 


Postoffice. 
American Teacher, Boston, Mass. 
American School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Colorado School Journal, Denver, Colo. 
Educational Review, New York, N. Y. 
Education, Boston, Mass. 
Iowa Normal Monthly, Dubuque, Iowa. 
Michigan School Moderator, Lansing, Mich, 
Journal of Education, Boston, Mass. 
NorthwesternJournal of Education, Lincoln, Neb. 
Ohio Educational Monthly, Columbus, Ohio. 
Primary Education, Boston, Mass. 
Popular Edueator, Boston, Mass’ 
Public Schoo: Journal, Bloomington, IIl- 
Pennsylvania School Journal, Lancaster, Pa. 
PRIMARY SCHOOL, New York, N. Y. 
School Review, Hamilton, N. Y. 
School Bulletin, Syracuse, N. Y. 
School Education, Minneapolis, Minn, 
‘TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, New York, N. Y. 
Texas School Journal, Austin, Teras. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, New York, N. Y. 
Western School Journal, Topeka, Kan. 


For the spontaneous renewal of the long- 
leaf pine in the Gulf region there appears 
to be no hope under the existing manage- 
ment. Carried on under the high pressure 
of large investments of capital in large 
manufacturing plants, with a daily output 
all the way frém 60,000 to 100,000 feet board 
measure, the supplies transferred from the 
forests to the mill by costly steam power 
and in connection with the modern dry kiln 
permitting the sappy stuff of lower grades 
to be turned into a merchantable article, 
the forests are almost completely cleared 
ot their tree growth. The scanty remainder, 
if bled for turpentine, is laid low by storms 
or destroyed by fire, and, even in districts 
where it has not been subjected to this in 
fliction, amounts to little as a factor of 
future increase. 


One of the cleverest inventions ever 
passed by the Pa ent office is the machine 
for sticking common pins in the papers in 
which they are sold. The contrivance 
brings up the pins in rows, draws the paper 
in position, crim ps it in two lines, then at a 
single push passes the pins through the 
paper and sets them in position, 





The Leading Conservatcry of America. 
Founded by Dr. E.Tourjée Cart Fanvten, Director 
Tilustrated Calendar giving full information free. 
New England Conservatury of Music, Boston. 











Benches, Tools & Supplies 
Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for Catalogue. 
Special discount for Schools and Classes. 


dier & Barber, ‘3i.70x>% 





For sale or 


GEOLOGY, AMMONITES f25s0<2 


Museums, Colleges, Schools, | One, 15 in, $ 
Private Collectors want them. | in diam., 5. 


A. J, EMERSON, Pres. N. W. Texas Baptist 
College, Decatur Texas. 
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4 
LADIES!, 
Do youlikeaQOupof p> 
GOOD TEA?? 


If so, send this 
advertisement and 15 
cents in stamps and we will send you > 
a 34 lb. sample of the best T im- 
4 ported. Any kind you may select. 


HOW ARE YOUR 
> 


{ CHINA CLOSETS? } 


GREATAMERICAN 






ComMPANY 


+d. A he te te te th te 


vwryYy 


> 


4 Are the old dishes chipped and > 
4 cracked, and unsuited to setting off a > 
4 spotless table-cloth? We will re- > 
4 plenish it FREE. p 
Why drink poor Teas and Coffees, » 
and ruin your health, when you 
can get the best at cargo prices? 
PREMIUMS for all—Dinner, Tea? 
and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging 4 

4 Lamps, Watches, Clocks, Music Boxes, 
4 Cook Books, Watch-Clocks, Chenile > 
4 Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, > 
4 Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers, p 
4 Goblets, given to Club Agents. » 
made by getting > 


4 
4 G orders for our > 
4 celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Pow- p 
der and Spices. Work for all. 374 » 
Ibs. of Fine Teas by mail or express 
for $2.00; charges paid. Headquar- 
ters in U.S. for Pure Teas, Coffees, 
Extracts, Baking Powder and Spices. 
Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches) > 
4 FREE to all Patrons. For full > 
4 particulars, address » 
4 ' 4 
The Great American Te Ci,, » 


4 31 & 33 Vesey Street, > 
4 P. 0. Box 289. NEW YORK. ? 
vrryvrvVvYrVYVYYrYrYrYrYr VY 


J. M. OLCOTT, HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnson’s Celebrated Wall Maps 
Parker’s New Structural Maps, 

American Standard Globes, 

AND ALL KINDS OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 

9 West 14th St., New York. 


4 








Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &c. 


WESF Prot, Or. “Tsze"" 


Description and prices on application 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
, Best Grade Copper and Tia BELLS 
‘Price and Terms Free. Name this paper. 


School, College & Academy 
AIR REMOVED 


Permanently, root and branch, in 5 minutes, 
_ Without pain, discoloration or injury with 
‘* Pilia Solvene,”’ Sealed particulars, 6c. 


Wilcox Specific Co., Philadelphia, Pa 


SPECIAL OFFERS. 


We must make room for new stock and therefore 
— to our patrons the following extraordinary 
offers : 


The Professional Teacher. 


144 pages, size of Teacners’ InstituTE—equal to 
soo pages of an ordinary book—3QO coms one aid 
—one-half usual price. It contains N. tate 
Graded Examination Questions and Answers on 
Theory and Practice of Teaching. Many valuable 
articles on educational subjects, 

Educational Foundations. oun. 


1892-3.—600 pages. Cloth. Very valuable toevery 
teacher. @O cents postpaid. Regular price $1.25. 


Lubbock’s Best 100 Books. 
10 cents. Regular price, 20 cents, 
Pooler’s N. Y. School Laws, 


Every N. Y. teacher should own it. Only 4{§ 
cents. Regular price, 30 cents, 


Browning’s Aspects of Education. 
A standard treatise on educational history. {3 
cents postpaid. Regular price, 25 cents, 


Gladstone’s Object Teaching. 


8 cents. Regular price, 15 cents, 














E.L. KELLOGG & CO., New York. 
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WELLS’ NEW GEOMETRY |¢ 


RECENT IMPORTANT INTRODUCTIONS. 
Brown University, Amherst College, Williams College, 
University of Pennsylvania, Washington and Lee 
University, and University of North Carolina. 


6006 VOOO@OO 
Toaanes 
@ Students © 

© 









Request your local bookseller to send 
for our new catalogue of school books \ 
of all publishers. 
hen when you ask him the price of any 
school book he can tell you, as this cata- 
logue is complete. 








LEACH, 


NEW YORK: 
67 Fifth Avenue. 


SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


BOSTON: 
202 Devonshire Street, 





If you wish a catalogue for your- 
self, too, write tous direct .... 








ARTHUR HINDS & CO. 
4Cooper Institute New York City ( 


CHICAGO: 
106 Wabash Avenue. 





Aids for Teaching Art and History. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of 
reproductions of fine photographs of famous buildings and monuments 
as aids for teaching Art and History. 


These reproductions are about 


color as the original photographs, and do not fade on exposure to light. 
PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be mailed on appli- 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COPIPANY, 


cation to 


646 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


47 East 
NEW 





GQ9SOOSs 





20x28 inches in size, of the same 


111 Wabash Avenue. 
CHICACO. 


toth Street, 
YORK. 





DO YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR 


EducationalF oundations 


$1.00 a Year ? 


This is a monthly text-book’ for 
teachers who desire professional 
advancement. 


Our Times 


380 cents a Year. 








The ideal paper of current events 
carefully edited for the school- 
room. Clubs of two or more 25§c 
each, 

Its circulation bas doubled dur- 


ing the last year. 





+ 
+ 


tALL THE CUTS 


Published in The School Journal 


ARE FOR SALE 


At Reduced Prices. 
Half Tones, 20c. per sq. in., minimum price 
$2.00. ’ Pp a ’ Pp ’ 


Mental Results 
Mechanical Means 


Cine Bechtngs, 7c. per sq. in., minimum price, 


EMINGION. 
eveals a 
ectifies 
eprovable 
hetoric 

STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


Lor further Fhe rd see 
our pamphlet The Zducational 


Orders should be sent in as soon as possible after 
cuts appear in the paper, as all cuts must be disposed 
of shortly after publication. Address 


E.L, KELLOGG & CO., 61 E.gth St., New York. 





Every Reader 


of this paper who has not our catalogue of 
teachers’ help, should send a card asking 
for it. It will tell you how to save time 
and labor, have a better school, and get a 
larger salary next year. 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth St., N. Y 





TEACHERS’ 


can now be selected with the certainty of 
securing valuable books only. Our new 
catalogue of all the best books and aids 
for teachers is now ready and will be sent 
to any address for 6 cent stamps, much 
less than cost. It is the result of months of 


Use of the Typewriter’ which 
as sent art loanyaddress~@ 


WYCKOFF SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
527 Broadway, NewYork 
when you wish to Trav- 


LIBRARIES. 


curately described. Special prices to teach- 
ers are made on nearly all. It contains 100 
closely printed pages and lists nearly 1500 
volumes. It is the most valuable guide of 
the kind ever printed. All the books listed 
are kept in stock by us, and will be furn 


Aneeere. 








eS me de dt dt 


Write Gaze where and 





patient labor. All important books are ac- 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 





ished on receipt of price. 
East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 





el, and they will inform 


How and the Cost. Escorted Parties for Winter, 
aoe or Summer. Tickets issued for Indepen- 
I dent Travel Everywhere. Choice Berths on all 
Steamships—no extra cost. See Tourist Gazette 








MANY IMPROVEMENTS Heretofore Overlooked by Other Manufacturers. 


“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 


THREE NEW MODEL 


Nos. 


(by mail 10 cts.), and Save Money. State your 


I 
I 
I 
: 

















2, 3, AND 4. 
HAVE YOU EXAMINED THEM? 














Mab aregs § full information Free. Address 
HENRY GAZE & SONS, ie. ,Universal Tourist 
220 S. Clark St., Chicago, IIL; 
135 8. Fifth St., Philade “Iphia. 
Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St.. NEW YORE 





Address THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


Branch Oftiose in Twenty-Nine Principal 


ties In the United States. 





Agents, 113 Broadway N.Y. 7 
smh amt peat don domd emt wh Ps. 
Please send for catalogue and price list. 


201 Washington St., Bost m: 
[JHIVERSITY PUBLISHING 60, 
Correspondence solicited. 





Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 


When writing advertisers mention this paper. 











